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Printed transparent wraps of Lumarith Protectoid 
have more lustre . . . more sales appeal! Not only 
at the plant... but at the point-of-sale, which is 
more important. On the counter, or in the refrig- 
erated showcase, Lumarith Protectoid packages 
never lose their sparkle. 


Lumarith Protectoid never shrinks or wrinkles. 
It permits meats to breathe. 
It does not absorb moisture. 


It shows less fogging under refrigeration and 
changing temperatures. 


It protects against mold, germs and infestation. 


It is absolutely grease-proof—never becomes limp 
and soggy in contact with greasy surfaces. 


It meets the requirements of the B. A. I. 


and — 


e It has a perfect surface for one-color or multi- 
color printing. 


Probably your regular printer can supply you with 
Lumarith Protectoid. If not, let us know and we 





will put you in touch with printers who can. 


Write Packaging Division, CELLULOID CorpPo- 
RATION, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Established 1872. Sole Producer of Celluloid and 
Lumarith. (Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


If youarework- 
ing on a trans- 











AND THESE FIGURES SHOW REMARKABLE 
SAVINGS IN SMOKING TIME AND SAWDUST 









It’s the same story of savings and im- 
proved quality of finished product in 
over fifty plants using this efficient 
smoke generator. 


It produces an abundance of cool, 
humid smoke without the aid of gas or 
other fuel and cuts the consumption of 
ordinary sawdust as much as 70%. 





Automatic operation saves time and 
labor. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 


50 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SMOKEMASTER 





For Stationary & Air Conditioned Houses 
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f course you wouldn't answer 


HEN you hire a salesman 

you want to know all about 

him. In evaluating his ability you 
will use the same standards that you 
and other employers have adopted 
in building successful sales organiza- 
tions. His references must be genuine 
and cover the points that bear upon 
his probable value to your business. 
Buying advertising in business 
papers is like hiring salesmen. The 
publication is the salesman that 
takes your sales message to business- 
men. Advertisers have also adopted 


that Ad... 


definite standards for measuring the 
circulation values of business papers. 
They want to know how much cir- 
culation a publication has, how it 
was obtained, where it goes, who 
reads it, how much they paid for 
it and many other facts. 





A.B.C. PROTECTS YOUR 
ADVERTISING 


Paid subscriptions, renewals, evidence 
of reader interest, are among many 
facts in A. B. C. reports that are 
definite guides to effective media se- 
lection. When you buy space in 
A. B. C. publications your advertis- 
ing is safeguarded by audited circula- 
tion. Always ask for A. B. C. reports. 











This essential information is found 
in the reports issued by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, a coopera- 
tive and non-profit association of 
advertisers, advertising agencies and 
publishers. 

This publication is a member of the 
Bureau in order that we may cooper- 
ate with advertisers by submitting to 
them our circulation facts and figures 
in A.B.C. reports—verified informa- 
tion that enables advertisers to select 
the right media with assurance that 
they will get what they pay for. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations AB) Ask for a copy of our latest A.B.C. report 


A.B. C.=AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS=FACTS AS A MEASURE OF CIRCULATION VALUES 
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on the March 


ITS START AND PROGRESS TO DATE 
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The national consumer campaign on meat started Sept. 27... In many points 


it is just now getting under way... Its full effect will not be felt for months, 


but already the indications are that it has aroused strong interest and support. 


What has been done to arouse this interest, what is 
being done, and what will be done? Here are some 
of the highlights. 


> Mass meetings of retailers have been held in 127 
cities. From hundreds to a thousand attended to hear 
the modern, new Song of Meat. (1500 in Philadelphia; 
1200 in Buffalo; 1000 each in Hazleton, Pa., and St. 
Joseph, Mo. are a few examples.) 

> Governors have opened these programs, mayors 
have talked, municipal bands have serenaded them. 

> Newspapers have saluted the campaign with edi- 
torials and front-page stories. 

> Nearly 1000 sound slide films are carrying the story 
to every retailer in every one of the 48 states. 

> Nearly a quarter-million “point-of-sale” kits have 
been used. 

> More than 12,000,000 recipe folders have been given 


to housewives. 


> The Retail Ad Maker has been received by retailers 
and newspapers as one of the most constructive steps 
in meat merchandising in years. More than 35,000 of 
these are in use. More than 50,000 retail mats have 
already been ordered. 


> Home economists of the nation are contributing 
ideas, suggestions and recipes to their classes. 

> The Physicians of America are being reminded of the 
great health story of meat in their own language in their 
own magazines. All advertising carries the approval of 
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the Committee on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association, thereby adding great weight and 
authority to the nutritional value of meat in the diet 
of men, women and children. 
> The basic agricultural and livestock associations of 
the land are giving great impetus to the campaign. 
> Universities, agricultural colleges and associations are 
carrying the story to millions in meetings and bulletins. 
> County agents, extension workers and many voca- 
tional school teachers are contacting additional millions. 
* * * 
The advertising is running in over 175 leading news- 
papers and 16 great magazines, thereby reaching practi- 
cally every literate man, woman and child in the 
United States. 

This advertising has been heralded in its first month 
as perhaps the outstanding food campaign of recent 
times—and it is just beginning to roll. 

There are more plans to come; more ideas; more power. 


Our battle cry at the start of the campaign was 
“‘Meat on the March.” 


The next phase of the effort will be rightfully entitled, 


gnarhes On, 


American Meat Institute, Chicago 
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li Fruit — with 
atural “‘Casings’’“—Nature’s 
way of producing real flavor 






Sausages... 















AN REAL FLAVOR 


That’s what you get when you 


Natural Casings- 
one of many good 


ings. They're strong 





NATURAL CASINGS ME 


sausage taste. 


r’s Natural Casings Help buy Armout’s 
Of course, that’s only 


Finer Sausage Flavor! 

things about Armour’s Cas 
and uniform. And elastic enough to cling 
firmly to the meat—so your sausages will al- 
ways look attractively fresh. Next time you 
order casings, call the nearest Armour 
Branch. You'll be glad you did! 
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This 4EAys HIGHLIGHTS 


SMA to Buy Cottonseed 
Oil Shortening and Lard 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced plans to buy cottonseed 
oil shortening and pork lard for dis- 
tribution. Authorization to make pur- 
chases of both products was granted the 
Surplus Marketing Administration by 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture Paul 
H. Appleby. 

During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1940, the SMA bought over 130,- 
740,000 lbs. of surplus lard in addition 
to other pork products for relief dis- 
tribution. Lard also has been on the list 
of surplus foods obtainable with blue 
surplus stamps under the food stamp 
plan since October 1, 1939. 


Announcements are to be sent to 
manufacturers of cottonseed oil short- 
ening asking them to submit terms un- 
der which they will contract to supply 
shortening. Announcements will also 
be issued to the trade asking for offers 
to sell pork lard. 

All cottonseed oil shortening and pork 
lard to be bought under this program 
will be donated to state welfare agencies 
for distribution to families getting pub- 
lic aid and for use in school lunches for 
undernourished children. 


Investigate All Branches 
Of Wage-Hour Violators 


Discovery of violations of the Wage 
and Hour Law in any of the branch 
establishments of an enterprise doing 
business on a national or regional scale 
immediately will be followed by inspec- 
tion of all branch establishments of the 
firm, according to Col. Philip B. Flem- 
ing, Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division. 

“When a branch office or plant of a 
national corporation is in violation, our 
experience shows that other branches 
of the same corporation are likely to 
be in violation in the same way,” 
Colonel Fleming said in an announce- 
ment. “Sometimes this is because 
branch managers have been given the 
wrong instructions by the main office 
through a misunderstanding of the law. 
Sometimes we find violations in direct 
contradiction to orders given by the 
main office. 

“Experience shows that it is not 
enough for the headquarters of a na- 


tional firm to order its branch managers 
to obey the wage and hour law. To be 
safe, the management should follow up 
these instructions and see they are car- 
ried out. We find that some of these 
violations are caused by competition 
among branch managers to keep labor 
costs down.” 


MARGARINE INDUSTRY CENSUS 


Manufacturers of margarine (not in- 
cluding product made in meat packing 
establishments), reported moderate de- 
creases in employment, wages and pro- 
duction for 1939 as compared with 1937, 
according to preliminary figures re- 
leased by William L. Austin, director 
of the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The data are based 
on returns of the Census of Manufac- 
tures for 1939. 

Wage earners primarily engaged in 
margarine manufacture in 1939 num- 
bered 984, a decrease of 18.9 per cent 
from the 1,214 reported for 1937. Their 
wages, aggregating $1,294,512, were 
19.4 per cent below the 1937 figure of 
$1,606,804. Value of products of the 
industry for 1939 was $34,101,757, a 
decrease of 23.5 per cent from the $44,- 
562,694 total for 1987. Number of es- 
tablishments increased from 16 in 1937 
to 18 in 1939. 


According to the preliminary report, 
the apparent drop in number of wage 
earners and wages in the industry may 
be partially accounted for by the fact 
that the 1939 questionnaire called for 
personnel employed in distribution, con- 
struction, etc., separately from the 
manufacturing employes—a discrimina- 
tion not made in earlier censuses. Only 
the latter are included in the prelimi- 
nary figures. 


Comparative figures on volume of 
margarine produced in 1939 and 1937, 
from the standpoint of origin and types 
of materials used, were given in the 
report as follows: 

1939 1937 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Total margarine produced. .307,425,639 397,443,717 
Made in margarine industry.181,259,533 237,426,291 
Made as secondary product 
in ‘‘meat packing, whole- 
sale industry’’ 
Made as secondary product 
in other industries 
Composed solely of vege- 
table oils 
Composed of mixtures of 
animal and vegetable oils 
and fats 


96,002,836 
64,014,590 


318,226,102 


79,217,615 


50 Million Lbs. of Lard 
Still Being Held for SMA 


About 50,100,000 Ibs. of lard and 44,- 
770,000 Ibs. of pork, purchased earlier 
in the year by the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corp. and the Surplus 
Marketing Administration, was still to 
be delivered to the government by pack- 
ers as of November 2. Processors have 
delivered about 60 per cent of the pork 
and 62 per cent of the lard brought by 
the government under its purchase pro- 
gram. 

The table below shows the status of 
deliveries as reported by the American 
Meat Institute: 

Amt. 

Del'd 
Through 


Total 
Contracts 
Awarded 
PRODUCT b 


Dry salt pork: 
Fat backs 
Bellies 


Smoked pork: 
Regular hams 


* The Surplus Marketing Administration reports 
that this figure includes approximately 11,447,000 
Ibs. held for its account outside of meat packers’ 
establishments. 


Common Carrier Status 
Urged for Stock Yards 


Two Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion examiners have recommended that 
the commission classify all public stock 
yards companies providing facilities for 
loading and unloading carload livestock 
shipments as common carriers, subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act. Many 
of these companies are already regu- 
lated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

Among the companies which the ex- 
aminers recommended be found sub- 
ject to this classification were the St. 
Louis National Stock Yards Co., the 
Cleveland Union Stock Yards Co., the 
Livestock Terminal Service Co. of 
Cleveland and the Fort Worth Live- 
stock Handling Co. of Fort Worth, Tex. 

The Union Stock Yards and Transit 
Co. of Chicago has been under commis- 
sion regulation as a common carrier 
for a number of years; its status as 
a carrier was recently affirmed by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 





plant tomorrow, how good would 

your chances be of avoiding serious 
losses in equipment, product and pa- 
tronage? Would you have to stand idly 
by awaiting the arrival of the local fire 
fighting crew, or have you provided your 
plant with sufficient emergency equip- 
ment and trained your employes to 
swing into effective action immediately 
to meet the challenge of the blaze? 

These are questions which no profit- 
minded packer or sausage manufacturer 
ean afford to pass over lightly. They 
merit serious consideration. For the 
modern meat plant executive realizes 
that a burning plant—even if insured— 
involves the destruction of more than 
buildings, machinery and product. It 
spells loss of employment for plant 
workers, indefinite interruption of pro- 
duction, and capture of hard-earned 
trade by competitors while rebuilding 
is under way. 

The matter of protecting a plant 
against fire should never be left entirely 
to the local fire department. There is 
always a chance, particularly in smaller 
communities, that a large share of the 
local force and its equipment may be 
tied up fighting a fire in another loca- 
tion. 


fy A fire should break out in your 


First Five Minutes 


Then there is the time element. Fire 
protection authorities agree that the 
first five minutes are the most impor- 
tant in coping with a blaze. If the packer 
is organized for quick action during this 
crucial period, he will probably be able 
to check the fire or minimize its spread. 

Two other factors underscore the de- 
sirability of equipping the meat plant 
to fight its own fires—at least until help 
arrives. One is the fact that, due to 
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municipal building ordinances, the meat 
plant operator often finds it necessary 
to operate in out-of-the-way locations 
not easily accessible to city firemen. The 
other is the fact that product, of which 
the average plant has a considerable 
amount continuously on hand in vari- 
ous stages of processing, can usually be 
saved only by men already within the 
plant when the fire is discovered, and 
only if the blaze is fought quickly and 
efficiently. 

A well organized plant fire brigade, 
adequately equipped, provides’ the 
packer with one of his best safeguards 
against devastating fire losses. As 
stated in a booklet issued by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association: “No 
industrial works, warehouse, depart- 
ment store or similar organization em- 
ploying labor is too small to arrange 
for a private fire department, or sys- 





WHERE PLANT FIRES 
MAY BREAK OUT 


Smokehouse 


Rendering and refinery departments 

Refrigeration equipment 

Boiler room—gasoline or diesel en- 
gines 

Switchboard—electrical equipment 

Garage 

Wooden sheds adjoining plant 

Storage areas for fats, oils and 
greases, wood and paper contain- 
ers, uniforms, waste, shroud cloths, 
etc. 


Wooden loading docks 
Coopering and crating departments 











tem whereby a certain number of em- 
ployes may be rapidly assembled and be 
in a position to act without panic in 
case of fire.” 


Strength of the brigade, the amount 
of equipment necessary and other de- 
tails depend on the size of the plant and 
the nature of the fire hazards present. 
Its effectiveness will be in direct propor- 
tion to the character of its leadership, 
maintenance of equipment and the 
thoroughness of its training. Upon its 
formation, the group should drill about 
once a week and later at least every 
couple of weeks, according to Harry K. 
“Smokey” Rogers, director of educa- 
tion for the fire prevention department 
of the Western Actuarial Bureau, Chi- 
cago. 


Forming a Plant Brigade 


Members of the brigade may be 
chosen from among regular employes of 
the various departments. They should 
familiarize themselves with the con- 
struction of the plant, its layout, loca- 
tion of emergency fire fighting appara- 
tus and the special hazards, if any, of 
each department. They should be men 
who will take their duties seriously, at- 
tending the drills and making an honest 
effort to understand the plant’s fire 
hazards and how to meet them. If they 
reside near the plant, so they can reach 
it promptly if- summoned at night by 
whistle blast or other signal, so much 
the better. 


Chief of the fire brigade should be a 
man who knows the plant thoroughly, 
has a knowledge of fire prevention and 
extinguishment and can be relied upon 
to keep his head in an emergency. Me- 
chanical training and the ability to 
handle men are other desirable quali- 
ties for the chief. He should, further- 
more, be a man with imagination, who 
can keep his brigade busy and prevent 
the men’s interest from flagging. 


Plant Fire Regulations 


For any given plant, it is helpful to 
prepare regulations covering special 
features of hazard, information on loca- 
tion of valves, standpipes, extinguish- 
ers, and related facts. These regula- 
tions should be posted in the plant fire 
department headquarters and may also 
be printed on cards distributed to mem- 
bers of the brigade. 

When fire strikes, it is too late to 
begin assigning duties. This should be 
done in advance. For example, certain 
men should be delegated to remain in 
their departments closing fire doors, 
shutting down power, closing fire shut- 
ters and skylights and otherwise guard- 
ing against the spread of flames. Auto- 
matic fire doors should never be per- 
mitted to be blocked open. 


Other employes in departments near 
the fire should man their hose and other 
equipment, taking positions behind fire 
doors and other points of vantage. Cer- 
tain men should be assigned to shut off 
oil lines and gas mains. Control valves 
of such lines should be conspicuously 
labeled. 


If the plant has a sprinkler installa- 
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Plant Fire Brigade and 


-quipment Can Check a 
Blaze in Early Stages 


By VAL WRIGHT 
Associate Editor, The National Provisioner 


tion, certain men should be assigned to 
determine that the sprinkler valves are 
open in the event a fire breaks out. In 
a sprinklered buiiding, hose should be 
laid, ready for use, but judgment exer- 
cised as to whether the water should be 
turned on. 


The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation recommends that fire drills in- 
clude the making of hose connections 
with hydrants, unreeling and laying 
hose without kinks, coupling and un- 
coupling, carrying hose up ladders, over 
roofs and through the interior of build- 
ings, and reaching inaccessible places. 
Since it is important for the men to be- 
come accustomed to using hose under 
pressure, water should be turned on 
for practice work except in freezing 
weather. When convenient, a sufficient 
number of hose lines should be laid to 
test the maximum capacity of the water 
distribution system and pumps. 


Fire Drills Needed 


Each of the plant fire fighters should 
be trained to act in any desired capacity 
when required; some knowledge of sal- 
vage work is helpful in protecting prod- 
uct from damage when this is found 
possible. It is also desirable that all 
of the men have a working knowledge 
of how to administer first aid. The 
whole idea of a plant fire fighting force 
can be closely tied in with the regular 
safety program. 

Should the men drill on their own 
time or that of the company? This is 
one of the problems created with the 
organization of a plant brigade. If the 
men are asked to drill after hours, they 
are likely to feel imposed upon, even 
though it may be pointed out to them 
that such activity helps protect their 
jobs against loss. Drilling on company 
time, on the other hand, disrupts opera- 
tions and curtails production. 

Mr. Rogers of the Western Actuarial 
Bureau, quoted above, suggests that 
members of the brigade be paid a small 
sum for drilling. (Under the wage- 
hour law, some payment would probably 
be necessary if drilling time was over- 
time.) The question of when to drill is 
largely up to the packer. One approach 
would be to stage most of the drills be- 
fore or after plant hours, but to call an 
occasional drill during working hours 
to test the organization under actual 
working conditions. 


Members of the plant fire fighting 


force, to work efficiently, must under- 
stand the three general principles of fire 
extinguishment and how they apply to 
the use of different types of extinguish- 
ing agents. 

A fire may be put out (1) by separat- 
ing the flame from the combustible ma- 
terial, as when “blowing out” a match; 
(2) by cooling the ignited material be- 
low its burning temperature, as with a 
water stream, and (3) by smothering. 
Without sufficient oxygen, no fire can 
exist. 


Fire authorities divide fires into the 
following principal classifications: 


Class A.—Fires in ordinary combust- 
ible materials such as wood, paper, rub- 
bish, ete., where the quenching and cool- 
ing action of water or water solutions 
is effective. 

Class B.—Fires occurring in flam- 
mable liquids, greases, etc., where a 
blanketing effect is essential. 


Class C.—Fires in electrical equip- 
ment, where a non-conducting extin- 
guishing agent should be employed to 
avoid danger of shock or electrocution. 

The nature of a fire has an important 
bearing on the type of extinguisher 


which should be used in combating it. 
Principal types of extinguishers include 
water or anti-freeze water solution in 
buckets or pump-type extinguishers; 
chemical solution (soda acid); carbon 
tetrachloride; foam; loaded stream; car- 
bon dioxide, and dry compound. An ap- 
preciation of the effectiveness of ex- 
tinguishers may be gained from the 
fact that firemen use them to put out 
about half the fires to which they are 
called. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., has 
established a unit for convenience in 
measuring the fire protection afforded 
by portable fire extinguishing appli- 
ances of different types. The unit con- 
sists of from one to five hand portable 
extinguishers, depending on the ex- 
tinguishing vaiue of the kind and size 
of appliance comprising the unit. 

The classification of fire extinguish- 
ers found on next page is based on 
types of fires previously given. In this 
table, the designation “A-1” indicates 
that the equipment so classified is suit- 
able for use on “A” fires and that one 
such appliance is required to make one 
unit of first aid fire protection. “A-2” 
indicates that two such pieces of equip- 
ment are needed for one unit of pro- 
tection, etc. 


How Many Units? 


The number of units of fire protection 
needed by a plant can best be deter- 
mined by qualified fire protection au- 
thorities in a packer’s own area. These 
men are in a position to weigh the 
exact hazards present, as well as to 
suggest the private fire brigade ar- 
rangement best suited to the needs cf 
the plant and to outline how the most 
effective cooperation with the local fire 
department may be developed. 

Buildings are generally divided into 
three classifications based on relative 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN PREVENTED 


Potentially disastrous fires in meat packing plants and other industrial buildings can 
often be checked promptly by a well equipped plant fire brigade. Fire fighters consider 
the first five minutes the most crucial period in coping with a blaze. 
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hazard. Within these divisions, the 
maximum recommended distance to the 
nearest fire protection unit and the 
maximum amount of floor area to be 
covered by one unit are as follows: 


Relative 
Hazard 


Dist. to nearest 
unit (ft.) 


Area covered by 
one unit (sq. ft.) 


5,000 
Average 2,500 
High* 2,500 
*Additional units, as recommended, are also indi- 
cated for this classification. 


It is difficult to lay down hard-and- 
fast rules on fire extinguishers which 
will cover all plants, since each presents 
specific problems. The necessity of pro- 
viding the required number of extin- 
guishers of proper type and capacity 
will, however, be readily apparent to 
every packer. After consultation with 
fire protection authorities, he may de- 
termine the relative hazard of different 
parts of his plant and govern selection 
of fire protection equipment accordingly. 
Haphazard selection of equipment is 
dangerous and should not be tolerated 
in the meat packing plant. 


In one of a series of radio programs 
recently presented by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., Herbert Lange, fire 
extinguisher expert of the organization, 
gave this advice on the use of extin- 
guishers: 


“For ordinary fires, attack from the 
windward side, and extinguish the 
flames from the bottom up, or from the 
front back. Try to keep the fire from 
flashing back over the area which has 
been extinguished. In the case of burn- 
ing liquids in open containers, the 
stream from the extinguisher should be 
directed against the far inside wall of 
the container so that it will spread back 
over the liquid. 


Use on Liquid Fires 


“Never turn the stream 
flaming liquid; it may spread the fire. 
Carbon dioxide and some other types of 
extinguishers should be used with a 
sweeping motion, for they separate the 
flame from the burning material. Using 


into the 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PORTABLE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


TYPE 
Chemical Solution 
(Soda-Acid) 
Water 


SIZE 
2% gal. 
1%-1% gal. 


5 gal. (pump) 


50 gal. cask with 3 pails 


CLASSIFICATION 
Al 
A2 


2% gal. (stored pressure cartridge) Al 


Al 
Al 


25, 35 and 40 gal. bucket tanks (6 pails) Al 


2% gal. (pump) 
12 qt. pail 
Anti-Freeze Solution 
pressure) 
5 gal. (pump) 


A2 
A5 


2% gal. (stored pressure cartridge and internally generated 


Al 
Al 


50 gal. cask with 3 pails Al 
25, 35 and 40 gal. bucket tanks (6 pails) Al 


2% gal. (pump) 
12 qt. pail 

2% and 5 gal. 
1%-1% gal. 

1% and 2% gal. 
1 gal. 


Foam 
Loaded Stream 
Vaporizing Liquid 


(Carbon Tetrachloride) 
Carbon Dioxide 


1 gal., 2 gal. and 8 gal. 
1 qt., 1% qt., 1% qt. and 2 qt. 
15 and 20 Ibs. of carbon dioxide 


A2 
A5 
Al 
A2 
Al 
A2 


7% Ibs.* and 10 Ibs.* of carbon dioxide 
4 Ibs. of carbon dioxide 


2 Ibs. of carbon dioxide 
12 and 20 lbs. of dry chemical 


Dry Compound 
*With 24” cone. 





the extinguisher correctly may make 
the difference between success and fail- 
ure. Above all, do not give up. One in- 
stant it may look hopeless; the next, 
you may have the fire out.” 

As shown on the accompanying chart, 
most extinguishers are effective on 
Class A fires—that is, flames in rubbish, 
paper or similar material. Grease and 
oil fires—Class B—present a more seri- 
ous problem. Here the carbon tetra- 
chloride and carbon dioxide types of ex- 
tinguishers get a good rating, while the 
foam type, which produces a smothering 
blanket of liquid bubbles, is rated most 
effective. The carbon dioxide extin- 
guisher snuffs flame with carbon di- 
oxide gas and snow, which is at a tem- 
perature of 110 degs. F. below zero. 

All types of extinguishers should be 
inspected and recharged regularly in 
accordance with the manufacturer’s rec- 
ommendations. Those which are kept in 
areas where low temperatures are pres- 


EXTINGUISHER 
USES VARY 


Although some types of 
fire extinguishers show 
a similarity of appear- 
ance, as indicated in 
this extinguisher display 
at Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Chicago, each 
variety has its own par- 
ticular value in putting 
out fires. Such equip- 
ment should be selected 
only after a careful 
survey of the nature of 
plant hazards, as de- 
scribed in the accom- 
panying aarticle. Ex- 
tinguishers of improper 
type are likely to spread 
a fire or cause injury 
to personnel. 


ent should be protected against freezing 
or should be of a non-freezing variety. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.— This is the second 
in a series of three articles on fires and 
their prevention in the meat packing and 
sausage manufacturing industry. The third 
article, outlining the types of equipment 
a typical plant should have for reasonable 

fire protection, will appear soon. 


SCHAFFNER IS SAFETY 
GROUP CHAIRMAN 


H. G. Schaffner, Schaffner Bros. Co., 
Erie, Pa., was elected general chairman 
of the meat packing, tanning and 
leather industries section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council at the recent 
twenty-ninth annual Safety Congress 
at the Stevens hotel, Chicago. C. M. 
Mense, Lehigh Safety Shoe Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., was elected vice chairman 
in charge of membership. 

Other members of the executive com- 
mittee elected for the 1940-41 year in- 
cluded Ray Gillett, Rath Packing Co., 
secretary; L. O. Cheever, John Morrell 
& Co., news letter editor; Tom Miller, 
Crocker Packing Co., Joplin, Mo., en- 
gineering committee chairman; W. C. 
Ruble, Chilhowee Co., poster committee 
chairman; Clyde R. Powell, Endicott 
Johnson Corp., program committee 
chairman; A. F. Soutar, R. H. Buhrke 
Co., publicity committee chairman, and 
Henry C. Riehl, Eberle Tanning Co., 
statistics committee chairman. 


The following men were chosen as 
members at large: M. O. Anderson, 
King’s Packing Co., Nampa, Idaho; 
H. L, Clover, International Shoe Co.; 
E. E. Drews, Libby, McNeil & Libby; 
C. T. Healy, John Wenzel Co., Inc.; 
H. V. E. Hunter, Hunter Packing Co.; 
Wilson Palmer, United Shoe Machinery 
Corp.; Philip G. Rhoads, J. E. Rhoads 
& Sons; Fayette Sherman, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., and A. E. Sinclair, 
Kingan & Co. 
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CHEMISTS REVIEW FINDINGS ON 
RANCIDITY AND OXIDATION 


By C. ROBERT MOULTON 


Consulting Editor, 
The National Provisioner 


Il. 


HIS article is a review of papers 
: presented at the afternoon session 
of the symposium on rancidity at 
the recent convention of the American 
Oil Chemists Society, held on October 
8, 1940. A number of the papers were 
reviewed in the issue of October 26. 
Lard must meet the challenge of other 
fats over a great part of the field if it 
is to retain its rightful place. Conse- 
quently, all packers should know more 
about the unfavorable changes which 
may take place in a fat during use, or 
on its way to the ultimate consumer in 
some finished baked or fried product. 


FLAVOR REVERSION 


When fats “go wrong” one of the most 
noticeable changes that occur is a 
change in flavor. W. G. Bickford dis- 
cussed his subject under the title of 
“Flavor Reversion of Edible Fats.” 
Since he is a member of the Regional 
Soybean Industrial Products Labora- 
tory at Urbana, Illinois, he naturally 
drew illustrations from soybean oil. 


He defined flavor reversion to mean 
any flavor change, including not only 
oxidative and other changes, but also 
all flavors absorbed by the fat or oil 
from other substances near or in con- 
tact with it. In the opinion of the re- 
viewer, such an all-inclusive definition 
is not a logical or helpful one. Mr. Bick- 
ford recognized that the term “rever- 
sion” was in reality a misnomer since 
the off-flavors classed under flavor re- 
version are never those originally pres- 
ent in the fat or oil. 


Environmental factors of importance 
were given as including light, air and 
more or less high temperature. He then 
presented experimental evidence ob- 
tained from oils stored at 50 degs., 25 
degs., and 5 degs. Centigrade, in a vacu- 
um and under atmospheric pressure, 
and with three light intensities. 


One of the changes shown by oil ex- 
posed under unfavorable conditions was 
the occurrence of a fishy flavor that 
was distinct from rancidity. It was 
thought that this flavor might be due to 
a chemical combination of an unsatur- 
ated fat acid, such as linolenic, with 
some nitrogen -containing compound, 
such as trimethylamine oxide. His main 
conclusion of interest to the lard manu- 
facturer was that flavor reversion (here 
limited to rancidity type of change) 
can be avoided by preventing oxidation. 


BAKED GOODS’ RANCIDITY 


The next paper by G. T. Carlin of 
Swift & Company was the highlight 
of the symposium, at least from the 


point of view of the practical man using 
fats in various bakery products. In “De- 
velopment of Rancidity in Bakery Prod- 
ucts” Mr. Carlin discussed some of the 
things which promote rancidity in po- 
tato chips, crackers and cookies. He 
first pointed out the lack of and need 
for a wholly satisfactory method of 
measuring rancidity in baked or fried 
products. Present methods make use 
of incubation at elevated temperatures 
to speed up rancidity and the condition 
is determined by the senses of taste 
and smell of individuals who consider 
themselves experts, but differ rather 
widely among themselves. Various tem- 
peratures are used for incubation, in- 
cluding 120 degs., 140 degs., 145 degs., 
160 degs. F. and even exposure on a 
window sill. 

Mr. Carlin pointed out that certain 
hazards are faced by such products as 


TESTING LARD 
FOR STABILITY 


Swift & Company’s re- 
search staff did much 
work on the problem of 
lard rancidity in devel- 
oping the company’s 
new odorless and bland 
lard. Dr. R. C. Newton 
(left), chief chemist, 
and Dr. D. P. Grettie, 
of the Swift research 
laboratories, are shown 
making tests demon- 
strating the stability of 
the new lard, which con- 
tains minute quantities 
of gum guaiacum. 


potato chips and salted peanuts. Among 
the factors conducive to rancidity may 
be listed the influence of the potatoes. 
Other important factors are the frying 
equipment, especially any made in whole 
or in part of copper alloys, the packag- 
ing and the fat turnover in the frying 
kettle. It has been pointed out in pre- 
vious papers that copper in fats or in 
contact with them greatly accelerates 
the process of rancidity. 


The modern transparent package per- 
mits the passage of light to act on the 
fried or baked goods in it; none of these 
packages excludes the atmosphere. The 
fat turnover was considered most im- 
portant in the control of rancidity. The 
use of very large frying kettles, which 
hold from 100 to 400 lbs. of fat, and are 
advocated by some to reduce labor costs, 
may really prove to be too costly, espe- 
cially when the rate of turnover of the 
fat does not justify such capacity. 

When fats are used too many times 
they are ripe for the rapid development 
of rancidity. Fats require replacement 
every day or two—a one to two day 
turnover—if rancidity is to be held in 
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check. Mr. Carlin stated that selec- 
tion of a proper frying fat is important, 
but the best selection becomes of no im- 
portance if the turnover is as slow as 
seven, ten or even 20 days (an extreme 
case cited by the speaker). Experimen- 
tal evidence was presented to clinch the 
argument. 

A fifth factor was the use of alkalies. 
Corn chips may contain lime or potato 
chips may have been washed with so- 
dium carbonate (acid carbonate). Both 
practices are bad because they result in 
excessive foaming of the frying fats. 

In the case of crackers, it was pointed 
out that improved methods of handling 
raw materials and finished product have 
eliminated some of the keeping prob- 
lems. Much less hydrogenated fat, and 
more lard and oleo oil, are now used; 
the latter give better flavor and superior 
lubricating properties. In the prepara- 
tion of the doughs for crackers, a long 
period of fermentation on the floor must 
bring about some enzyme activity. The 
extent of such activity is more or less 
unknown, but its importance was shown 
by the fact that when potato extract 
(which contains enzymes) was added to 
the cracker sponges, there was a reduc- 


tion in the time required for the devel- 
opment of rancidity when the crackers 
were inclubated at 14 degs. F. Also, the 
use of bleached flour is known to affect 
adversely the keeping qualities of crack- 
ers. 

Use of grease-proof paper in the 
packaging of crackers does not fully 
solve the packaging problem. It is cus- 
tomary to package the crackers while 
still warm to reduce their checking ten- 
dencies. If such warm packaged goods 
are piled so as to delay loss of heat, 
the shelf life of the product may well 
be cut down. 


Mr. Carlin pointed out that the high 
fat content of packaged cookies gives 
the baker a problem. It is customary to 
place these cookies in cellophane pack- 
ages with a cardboard stripping as a 
stiffener. Not infrequently these card- 
board strips become grease soaked with- 
in 24 hours. There are no completely 
grease-proof boards, and even if there 
were, the baker would be faced with 
the problem of the cut edges. 


Keeping data on Dutch cookies con- 
(Continued on page 29.) 
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Our grandmothers used whole sides of 
bacon cured on their own farms or on 
the farms of relatives or friends. For 
keeping, they were hung in the “cellar- 
way” sewed in cotton cloth bags. 

Our mothers purchased bacon slabs 
from the butcher—usually 2 to 10 
pounds, depending upon the family’s 
size—and kept them wrapped in oiled 
paper in a cool place. The slicing was 
done at home, while the skillet was heat- 
ing, and it was a pretty difficult job to 
regulate the thickness of slices. 

Today, women prefer to buy their ba- 
con fresh as needed, all trimmed, uni- 
formly sliced and ready for use. 

During the past five years, the sliced 
bacon production under Federal Inspec- 
tion has increased at the rate of about 
12% annually. In fact, during July of 
this year, 30,525,151 pounds of bacon 
were sliced—more than during any other 
previous month. 

Obviously, sliced bacon is gaining in 
popularity, and it means bigger profits 
for packers. 


Bacon Must Have Eye Appeal 

Any up-to-date meat shop will have half 
a dozen different brands of bacon dis- 
played and if you question the pro- 
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prietor, he will tell you that the fastest 
selling brands have a natural, rich, red 
color with healthy looking fat. 

Your bacon may be the best in the 
world, with a flavor that reminds one of 
the outdoors on a tangy autumn day, 
but unless it has eye appeal, the public 
will pass it up and the meat merchants 
will have difficulty moving very much 
of it. 

To preserve its color and fine appear- 
ance, bacon should not be “sharp” frozen 
for slicing and then allowed to thaw out. 
In addition to even temperature, bacon 
should not be subjected to much hand- 
ling nor too much exposure to the air. 
That means that time from store room 
to package should be cut to a minimum. 


U. S. Cuts Costs 29 to 35% 
With a modern U. S. Heavy Duty 
Bacon Slicer, you can speed up produc- 
tion and cut your costs just about one- 
third. Only 20 seconds need elapse 
between slicer and package, according 
to stop-watch tests made recently in one 
of the leading bacon packaging plants. 
The U. S. slices any thickness and 
takes bacon slabs up to 27” long, 1314” 
wide and 4” thick. It shingles the slices 
so evenly onto a conveyor that groupers, 
(Advertisement) 


Bacon Packing Room in 
American Packing Co. Plant 
St. Louis, Mo. 


YES, twere’s MONEY IN SLICED BACON! 


scalers and packers have no occasion to 
rearrange slices or touch the bacon. 
Generally speaking, scalers do not find it 
necessary to add more than an occasional 
slice. 

This efficient unit will keep a produc- 
tion line of 12 to 16 workers busy, de- 
livering up to 8,000 pounds in an 8-hour 
day. It can also be used to slice as little 
as 1,000 pounds a day, accommodating 
3 or 4 workers. For any plant with a 
sliced bacon output of 5,000 pounds a 
week or more, this is a very profitable 
investment. 


For Smaller Outputs 

If your combined demand for sliced 
bacon, dried beef and boneless meats is 
less than 5,000 pounds a week, inves- 
tigate the U. S. Model 150-B which 
takes meats up to 24” long, 914” wide 
and 534” high. It slices and stacks any 
thickness from ij’ to 5’".. By using the 
Conveyor, this versatile unit will also 
slice and shingle meats. 


Actual performance records of U.S. 
Heavy Duty units in various size 
plants are given in an illustrated 
catalog. Send for copy to U. S. Slic- 
ing Machine Co., La Porte, Ind. 
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Preparedness Program Hide- 


Leather Needs Are Surveyed 


EMAND for hides and leather 
D under the preparedness program 

was discussed by H. H. McAdoo, 
group executive for leather in the In- 
dustrial Materials Division of the Ad- 
visory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense, before the meeting 
of the Tanners Council of America in 
Chicago recently. 

There are two distinct problems in- 
volved in planning leather supplies for 
future defense needs, Mr. McAdoo said: 
First, planning to meet the require- 
ments of the arms program as it exists 
today; and, second, planning for pos- 
sible M-day requirements. Naturally 
there is a substantial difference between 
these two plans. The current program 
is based on the enrollment of 1,200,000 
to 1,400,000 men for army service and 
between 400,000 and 500,000 men for 
the navy when the building program is 
completed. 


Army's Shoe Needs 


“An M-day program, however, might 
call for enlistment of as many as 4,000,- 
000 men for the army. Obviously such 
a plan would call for a substantial in- 
crease in leather requirements. While 
needs for M-day and thereafter must 
be estimated as accurately as possible, 
and plans made for the elimination of 
potential bottlenecks, our immediate 
concern is leather requirements for the 
current program. 

“Shoes, of course, require the great- 
est amount of leather of any item in 
the defense program. Purchases of 
shoes for the Army, Navy and Civilian 
Conservation Corps for the years 1937 
through 1939 averaged approximately 
1,600,000 pairs per year. Up to the 
present, purchases of Army shoes for 
1940 were about 4,135,000 pairs. Exact 
figures cannot be given for the total 
footwear needs of the current program. 
However, it has been estimated by some 
sources that the consumption rate per 
man may average between four and 
five pairs per year, or about twice the 
rate of civilian consumption. 

“The demand, therefore, might be 
anywhere from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 
pairs annually after the presently con- 
templated force has been called up. It 
is possible that this estimate may be 
excessive. Incidentally, only service- 
type shoes will be issued—two pairs 
to a man. Garrison shoes have been 
abandoned, thus avoiding excessive de- 
mand for calfskins for this type of shoe. 
So far as is known, however, the Navy 
will continue to order. shoes made of 
calf as long as economically feasible. 

It is difficult to estimate leather re- 
quirements for other articles such as 
gloves, harness, saddles, belts, straps, 
etc. So far this year, 2,200,000 pairs of 
horsehide gloves have been purchased. 


In many cases these are made of splits 
and in an emergency may all be made 
of splits. 

“More of a problem would arise, how- 
ever, if we were called upon suddenly 
to supply an Army of anything like 
4,000,000 men. Obviously, the current 
requirements then would be multiplied 
several times. In the World War, over 
20,000,000 pairs of shoes were con- 
tracted for in 1917 and approximately 
8,800,000 more in 1918. More than 
7,000,000 pairs of gloves were purchased. 


“While a maximum effort today 
might result in orders for comparable 
quantities, World War figures should 
be taken as only roughly indicative of 
developments after M-day. Obviously, 
the requirements for all leather items 
would increase in proportion to the 
increase in Army and Navy enrollment. 


“However, it is interesting to go back 
to the estimated footwear demands of 
the current program—that is, 5,000,000 
to 7,000,000 pairs of shoes—and trans- 
late this into requirements for hides. In 
upper leather, calculations generally 
allow 4 sq. ft. of upper leather for a 
pair of Army service shoes. In sole 
leather, theoretically speaking, 4 Ibs. 
of soling—that is, outsoles, midsoles 
and innersoles—are allowed per pair. 
This includes wastage. 


“A 24-lb. side, therefore, would pro- 


vide six pairs of soles. Actually, how- 
ever, in view of the strict requirements 
for soling material for Army shoes, not 
much more than three and one-half to 
four pairs of Army outsoles may be 
secured from each side of sole leather. 
The remainder of this material would 
go into production for civilian use. 

“As a rough estimate, therefore, we 
may say that every 5,000,000 pairs of 
Army service shoes require the equiva- 
lent of 1,000,000 hides. It must be re- 
membered, however, that a specific mil- 
lion hides will not make 5,000,000 pairs 
of Army shoes. In sole and in upper 
leathers as well, only the best selec- 
tions are acceptable. 


Plenty of Hides 


“Adding the estimated demand for 
miscellaneous items to our calculations 
on shoes, it appears that total cattle 
hide needs under the present defense 
program would range from 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000 hides. Normal commercial 
demands have ranged from 20,000,000 
to 22,000,000. With the nation’s capacity 
for cattle hide production estimated at 
28,000,000 hides—and this probably 
could be expanded somewhat if neces- 
sary—it is quite apparent to everyone 
that there will be little difficulty in se- 
curing this material. Our capacity for 
cealfskins is 19,000,000, goatskins 58,- 
000,000 and sheep and lambskins 53,000- 
000.” 

Commenting on the hide situation in 
the United States at the same meeting, 
E. G. Holt, chief of the leather and rub- 
ber division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, said: 

“Our national situation in hides and 
skins at the moment is one of abundant 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF BOOTS, SHOES AND 
SLIPPERS OTHER THAN RUBBER 
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Registered U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 


A delightful cure 
for Bacon— 
Hams and 

Butts 


A Choice 
Making a Mild Breakfast Bacon 


Tender Cure 


You have a future to think about. 
You can build a trade on quality 
goods. You will be safe if you 
make the BEST. 

You buy selected hams and 
trimmings and keep a clean, san- 
itary shop. You expect ‘quality 
products” and yet you may choose 
a wrong curing material —or an 
unsterilized seasoning. We ad- 
vise you to think your problems 
all the way through; demand the 
best in each line. Griffith's Re- 
search Laboratories is the stand- 
ard for selections. It pays to select 
carefully. Ask our salesman to 
tell you the story. 


y 
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Every Packer Who Uses “PRAGUE POWDER” 
Praises It. We say you should use it 


This Is an Artery 
Pumped Ham 


Ready 
to Dry Rub 


Prague Powder makes a mild, mellow curing agent that is not 
only practical but easy to use. 


A MILD SWEET CURING POWDER MIXTURE 
Your curing problems are better solved by using PRAGUE POW- 
DER PICKLE for Artery Pumping or Spray Pumping. You can use 
the same pickle for cover or Dry Rub with Prague Mixture — see 
page 16 of the Prague Booklet. 





THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 
1415-1431 W. 37th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Factory and Office: 37-47 Empire St., Newark, N. J. 


Canadian Factory and Offices: | Industrial St., 
Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 














“BOSS” LARD GYRATOR 


This machine is invaluable for the making of high 
grade lard. It whips the lard into a smooth, fluffy mass, 
free from air pockets. Color and texture of the finished 
product are materially improved and the tendency 
toward rancidity is avoided. 


‘*BOSS’”’ assures 
Best Of Satisfactory Service 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 


General Office: 2145 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Factory: 1972-2008 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
824 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 























SAVE STEAM, POWER, LABOR 
MsM HOG 


REDUCES COOKING 


TIME . .. LOWERS 
RENDERING COSTS 














Fats, bones, carcasses and viscera are reduced to small, uniform pieces that readily 
vield their fat and moisture content. Greatly reduced cooking time saves steam, 
power and labor . . . increases the capacity of the melters. If you are interested 


in lowering the cost of 
MITTS & MERRILL 


your finished product, 
investigate the new 
Builders of Machinery Since 1854 
1001-51 S. WATER ST., SAGINAW, MICH. 


‘<auaiiinees 
cepMAN 
"Grinders 


your need. Write today! 
SECURE more uniform grinding of 
packing house by-products — save 
power=— reduce maintenance ex- 
pense. Instant accessibility saves 
cleaning time. Nine sizes: 5 to 100 
H.P., capacities 500 to 20,000 Ibs. 
per hour. Write for catalog No. 302: 
Builders of Dependable Machinery Since 1834 


STEDMAN’S 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


504 Indiana Ave. ine. 8 A 
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sources of supply, and involves no prob- 
lem, even allowing for increased de- 
mands for military preparedness. 
There may under certain conditions 
come to be a difficult problem for indi- 
vidual tanners, adjusting their opera- 
tions to the use of grades or even spe- 
cies of skins they do not ordinarily 
process, but from the standpoint of na- 
tional or industry demand as a whole, 
the future should cause no serious diffi- 
culty so long as sea lanes to Latin 
America remain open. 

“In the current year, the decline that 
has occurred in United States shoe pro- 
duction has reduced our immediate de- 
mand for hides and skins below normal, 
and therefore contributed to the cur- 
rent situation of over-supply. 

“Looking at the past record, we can 
draw some idea of future prospects. In 
peace years, we tan over 21,000,000 
cattle hides annually, importing only 
2,500,000, mostly from countries in this 
hemisphere. Cattle hide exports from 
this Hemisphere to Europe have aver- 
aged over 11,000,000 annually, and with 
continental Europe out of the market 
we ought to be able to import even more 
Latin American hides than we need. 
The question is one of using not only 
the frigorifico and other wet-salted 
hides, but also as many as possible of 
the dry hides from that area. 


Encourages Dry Hide Use 


“I believe we should consciously try 
to use more Latin American dry hides, 
to prevent so far as possible the ac- 
cumulation of such hides causing loss of 
revenue to producers there and already 
definitely impairing the general price 
level for hides and skins in this coun- 
try. One fault with this suggestion, I 
realize, is that it is in line with long- 
term industry and national interests 
more than with short term interests of 
individual tanners, and therefore diffi- 
cult to put into practical application. 

“We usually tan less than 13,000,000 
calf and kip skins a year, importing 25 
per cent, nearly half the imports com- 
ing from Europe. The cessation of sup- 
plies from Europe on the outbreak of 
war raised fears of shortage and 
brought very high quotations for calf 
skins a year ago, but despite very low 
imports and unusually high exports of 
calf skins this year, the price has de- 
clined to about a normal relationship 
with other hides and skins. 


“The conclusion I would draw, using 
Tanners’ Council data, is that too high 
a price for calf skins made the leather 
less competitive with leather from other 
hides and skins, and that (calf skin) 
tanners can operate safely only at the 
rate that skins are available at no price 
premium over competitive species. Al- 
though Latin American exports of calf 
skins are important, those skins usually 
are either extremely heavy or extremely 
light, and not well suited to the use of 
our calf tanners. 

“There is a possibility of increasing 
our imports of calf skins from Australia, 
New Zealand, and East Africa. If this 
still leaves a deficiency of calf leather 


because domestic and imported supplies 
of calf skins are inadequate to our nor- 
mal rate of use (as is expected), the 
deficit will probably be made up largely 
by increased use of grain hide splits to 
replace calf skins. 

“In the event that additional sources 
of hide and skin supplies outside the 
Western Hemisphere should be cut off 
by further extension of war, or should 
our leather requirements increase so 
as to make a greater volume of im- 
ports imperative, the ability of the 
United States to obtain additional sup- 
plies from Latin America is rather 
prone to be exaggerated. 


Desirable Hides Limited 


“The least difficulty would be ex- 
perienced in obtaining cattle hides from 
below the Rio Grande, but while it ap- 
pears that there is a wide margin for 
expansion in case of necessity, in actual 
fact only about 50 per cent of the total 
hide exports are wet salted and prob- 
ably not more than two-thirds of those, 
or about 5,000,000 hides are equivalent 
to frigorificos. It would undoubtedly 
prove difficult to increase our purchases 
in this limited field in the face of heavy 
British and Canadian purchasing, con- 
sequently we would have to use the 
other types of hides, and try to get deal- 
ers there to adopt a uniform grading 
system that could be relied upon. 

“The problem of calf skin imports is 
one which Latin America is in no posi- 
tion to solve for us. Only about 2,000,- 
000 skins are annually available for 
export, including kips, of which prob- 
ably not more than half are suitable for 
American tanning, while during the 
past five years our imports have aver- 
aged well over 3,000,000 pieces. Our 
best chance for calf skins is in New 
Zealand, Australia and Africa.” 


Mr. Holt pointed out South America’s 
loss of its hide market in Europe; the 
10,000,000 hides formerly imported each 
year by Europe, and coming mostly 
from South America, now must find 
another outlet. He reported that there 
had been good demand for South Amer- 
ican frigorifico hides, but that dry hides 
have backed up in Brazil, Argentina 
and other South American countries. 
Supplies have also been rather burden- 
some in India, South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. 


PACKAGING INSTITUTE ELECTS 


Carl H. Lambelet, president, New 
Jersey Machine Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
was elected president of the Packaging 
Institute at the recent meeting of the 
organization in Rye, N. Y. First and 
second vice presidencies of the institute 
went to G. R. Webber, Standard Brands, 
Inc., and A. V. Shannon, Westfield 
River Paper Co., respectively. In a 
separate meeting, the packaging sup- 
pliers division of the institute voted 
to work in closer cooperation with vari- 
ous associations in the supply field, such 
as the Label Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Glass Container Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 
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Reasons WHY 


lH #Pevi-LiFt 

‘ai HOISTS 
are favorites in 
slaughter houses 


Simple push-button control gives 
operator one free hand to manipu- 
late carcass. 


With slight side pressure, carcass 
is shifted along the I-beam. 


No waste of power — hoist motor 
runs only when loads are lifted 
or lowered. 


Flexible—more hoists can be 
added as needed without re- 
arranging system. 


Safe — transformer reduces vol- 
tage at push-button to 110 volts, 
AC. 


Oil-tight hoist enclosure meets 
sanitary requirements. 


* P&H hoist engineers are familiar with 
handling problems throughout the 
meat packing industry. They can show 
you how to cut corners — save money 
with more efficient methods. Ask one 
to call, Or write for bulletin H-17. 


General Offices: 4573 W. National Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Foohey Elected President 
of Peter Eckrich & Sons 


J. P. Foohey, former general man- 
ager of Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
has been elected 
president of the 
company and will 
also retain the post 
of general man- 
ager, according to 
an announcement 
made this week. 

Other officers 
named in the new 
executive lineup, 
which becomes ef- 
fective immediate- 
ly, are Herman J. 
Eckrich, Ft. Wayne, 
vice president and 
general sales man- 
ager; Henry C. 
Eckrich, Ft. Wayne, treasurer and gen- 
eral production manager, and E. J. 
Baker, secretary and ass’t. treasurer. 


The Eckrich organization, which has 
several branches in Indiana and Michi- 
gan, recently took a pioneer step in 
setting up a profit sharing trust fund 
to which joint contributions are made 


J. P. FOOHEY 


by the company and its employes. The 
fund provides for retirement pay and 
insurance benefits. 


Skunk Likes Dog Food, 
But Not Watching Crowd 


Whether skunks like Wilson’s dog 
food was the object of a precarious ex- 
periment recently conducted in a down- 
town clothing store in Kansas City, Mo., 
by John H. Boman, general manager of 
Wilson’s Kansas City plant, and others. 


The skunk showed evidence of liking 
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the bill of fare, but was frightened by 
the audience and made a break, racing 
from the basement of the store to the 
first floor, then to the mezzanine and 
back before stopping exhausted in the 
refrigeration room. Mr. Boman was 
among those in hot pursuit. 

The animal’s flight resulted in virtual 
pandemonium, for there were many per- 
sons in the crowd who didn’t know that 
the skunk had been deodorized. 


Hormel Pays Out $350,000 
in Extra Production Checks 


Payments totaling $351,550 were 
made recently to plant employes of 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
for extra production in departments 
which exceeded their work budgets 
under the company’s “straight time” 
plan. Of the 2,803 working plant em- 
ployes at Austin, 1,920 received the ex- 
cess production checks. Payments made 
this year totaled almost $100,000 in ex- 
cess of those in 1939. 


Morrell Sales Division Shifts 


Effective November 1, the following 
personnel changes were made in the 
sales division of John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia.: W. R. Lane, former man- 
ager of the Newark car route office, was 
made district supervisor of the New 
York district in the Savory Foods divi- 
sion, being succeeded at Newark by 
A. W. Schaefer, former supervisor for 
the eastern and southern car route divi- 
sion in the New England district. H. R. 
Critchley becomes district manager of 
the Chicago area in the Savory Foods 
division, transferring from his previous 
position as district manager of the 
Newark area. He will be succeeded at 
Newark by F. E. McCarthy. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
PACKER 


Fred Lochmann (left), 
owner of the Sunflower 
Sausage & Packing Co., 
Wichita, Kans., and his 
two sons, Reynold and 
Fritz, who take an active 
interest in the manage- 
ment and operation of 
their father’s meat pack- 
ing plant. Shown with 
Mr. Lochmann is his 
pet horse. 





P ersonalities and Events 
Of the Week 


Frank K. Foss, vice president; R. A. 
Zengler, Tender-made ham department, 
and H. H. Chichester, casing depart- 
ment, Wilson & Co., Chicago, were 
visitors in New York last week. 


John Stout, manager, beef depart- 
ment, New York branch, Rath Packing 
Co., has recovered nicely from his re- 
cent illness and operation and is now 
back on the job attending to his duties. 

In a recent radio broadcast, Dr. C. E. 
Gross of the John Morrell & Co. labor- 
atory explained how tests are conducted 
on dog foods. 


Georgia Packing Co., Thomasville, 
Ga., one day last month set a new rec- 
ord by producing 14,000 Ibs. of sausage. 


A contribution of $87,094 has been 
made to the Chicago community fund 
by the employes and executives of Swift 
& Company. 

John Morrell & Co. is enlarging and 
remodeling its truck hog scale house at 
the Sioux Falls, S. Dak., plant. The 
completed structure will measure 32 by 
38 ft. and will be of brick construction. 
In addition to the hog buying office, the 
building will house a cashier’s cage 
where payments for livestock will be 
made. 

Daniel Gottlieb, who with his three 
sons operates an abbatoir in Camden, 
N. J., and wholesale meat stores in sev- 
eral New Jersey communities, signalized 
the Gottlieb family’s 200 years in the 
meat industry by making a number of 
six-ft. lengths of bologna measuring 
eight in. in diameter. Slices from the 
bologna were given to customers as 
samples. 

Francis L. Cox, 41, an employe of 
Albany Packing Co., Albany, N. Y., for 
the past 17 years, died at a local hospi- 
tal on November 2 following a short 
illness. A native of Albany, he had lived 
there all his life. 

J. Sable, president, Pitt Provision Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., reports that from Au- 
gust to November, sales of the com- 
pany’s Queen’s Taste ham have risen 
25 per cent. 


An endorsement to the national meat 
campaign being staged by the American 
Meat Institute was given by Gov. Har- 
lan J. Bushfield of South Dakota at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., during one of his 
recent campaign addresses. 


Open house celebration was held re- 
cently at Cudahy Packing Co., Wichita, 
Kans., plant in commemoration of the 
company’s fiftieth anniversary. J. D. 
Higgins, plant superintendent, was in 
charge of arrangements, assisted by 
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T. B. Wolfe, manager of the wholesale 
market, and J. A. Preston, manager of 
the car route department. 

Emil Meyer, west coast representa- 
tive of Transparent Package Co., Chi- 
cago, is reported back in his home ter- 
ritory after attending the packers’ con- 
vention, where he played an important 
part in meeting visitors and entertain- 
ing guests at the company’s Club Tee- 
Pak. 

Hon. David Bertram Mullen, 65, min- 
ister of agriculture in the Alberta, Can- 
ada, government, died suddenly at Ed- 
monton October 28 of a heart attack. 
Native of Peterborough, Ont., Mr. Mul- 
len went west and early grew prom- 
inent in the livestock business, becom- 
ing director and manager of D. B. 
Mullen Co., and for four years president 
of the Alberta Livestock Exchange. He 
was elected to the Alberta legislature 
in 1935 and reelected last March. 

North Side Packing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has enlarged its pork cutting room 
to 40 by 30 ft., installed cutting tables 
and six pieces of new equipment, and 
contemplates building new office quarters 
at the front of the building, reports 
Robert Hoffmann, company secretary. 


Eleven Pittsburgh salesmen for John 
Morrell & Co., were recently feted at a 
banquet held in their honor for selling 
over their quotas in the Red Heart dog 
food campaign. The men were R. W. 
Finch, John Vogel, Ed Dressler, George 
Anderson, Frank Janda, Walter Schnarr- 
berger, George Zregler, Fred Zregler, 
Joseph Zoler, Samuel Denne and Cy 
Bernarding. 


Sunrise Brand Sausage Co. has been 


New Reno, Nev., Sausage 
Plant Begins Operations 


Reno Packing Co., Reno, Nev., a new- 
comer in the sausage manufacturing 
field, opened its doors to visitors late 
last month with an open house pro- 
gram. The company’s plant was re- 
cently completed at an approximate cost 
of $82,000. Roland Giroux is president 
of the company and George Temmer- 
man, for the past ten years a packing- 
house consultant, is manager. 


The new company plans to produce 
a wide variety of prepared and smoked 
meats, chile con carne and other prod- 
ucts. Initial production will include 
relatively few varieties, but it is 
planned to broaden output of the plant 
from time to time until more than 200 
types of sausage are being produced. 
The company’s product will be mer- 
chandised under the Rodeo brand. 

Meats used by the new plant are to 
be bought from other companies which 
engage in slaughtering operations. The 
Reno Packing Co. plans to distribute its 
line in Reno and over an area within a 
125-mile radius of the city. It is hoped 
ultimately to build up a force of about 
50 workers. 





incorporated in Los Angeles county, 
Calif., with a capital of $25,000. Direc- 
tors are: Domenic and Angelo Pontrelli 
and Joe Monteleene, all of Los Angeles. 

Anthony Cresetto has purchased a 
two-thirds interest in the Italian-French 
Sausage Co., Los Angeles, Calif., from 
Angelo and Peter Guglielmino. The 
Guglielmino brothers will retain an ac- 


tive joint one-third interest in the firm. 

John R. Manella, merchandising offi- 
cial of Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, 
spoke at the Kansas Food Dealers As- 
sociation’s annual convention held re- 
cently at Wichita, Kans. 


The four meat curing plants operated 
by the Arkansas Power and Light Co. 
were recently opened, according to a 
statement made by R. R. Morley, man- 
ager of the company’s ice and meat cur- 
ing department. The plants are located 
at McGehee, Benton, Marvell and Earle, 
all in Arkansas. 

The women’s chamber of commerce, 
Kansas City, Mo., recently visited Swift 
& Company’s plant in that city as a part 
of a national defense educational pro- 
gram launched there. 

Cudahy Packing Co., as part of its 
50th anniversary series of observances, 
staged a highly successful open house 
recently at Jersey City. About 4,000 
persons attended, many from other cities 
in the area. 


Fire in an overheated smokehouse at 
the Illinois Meat Co., Chicago, recently 
caused damage to product amounting to 
$5,000, according to an estimate by 
A. W. Brickman, vice president. 

M. E. Dephleps, a former soap sales- 
man for the Pittsburgh office of Swift 
& Company, died recently at his home 
in Pittsburgh. Mr. Dephleps, who re- 
tired several years ago, was 82 years 
old. 

A new stucco meat packing plant is 
being erected at 1360 Chaffe st., Upland, 
Calif., for Lee Walker. It will have 
ground dimensions of 35 by 61 ft. and 
will cost $4,000. 


NEWEST RIFKIN PLANT EXPANSION 


Three views of latest addition to plant of Morris Rifkin & 
Son, So. St. Paul, Minn., illustrate exterior of building, 
enclosed loading dock and beef cooler, which has a capac- 
ity of 400 head of cattle. The addition, measuring 40 by 
120 ft., is finished in white stucco. In addition to facilities 
shown here, it contains hide cellar, storage room, freezer, 
office space and washroom. Construction began in May 
and was completed early last month. The Rifkin plant 
confines its operations to cattle and calf slaughter, and is 
operated by Morris Rifkin and his son, Herschel. 
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READY NOW IN PERMANENT FORM! 


The First Thirty-Seven Lessons in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 


School of Refrigeration 





Almost simultaneously with the appearance of the first article 


under the general head of “The National Provisioner’s School 
of Refrigeration” in July, 1938, letters of commendation were 


received from packers, superintendents, master mechanics and 


MEAT PLANT REFRIGERATION 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 


Volume 1 


engineers in all sections of the country. The course had hardly Given you the Gn iivty-coven lemons te “The 


= National Provisioner’s School of Refrigeration,” 
gotten under way before requests for reprints began to come 
revised to date by the author, in permanent 
book form. 


The volume is indexed in such a manner as to 


in. These have continued in increasing numbers. 
“Volume 1, Meat Plant Refrigeration and Air Conditioning” is permit ready reference to the many ramifica- 
tions of any subject covered in the articles. As an 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S answer to this demand. The 


example, this is the way the index treats the 


subject of “Heat.” 
author of the articles and the man who revised the first 


thirty-seven lessons in the course is a meat plant engineer—an 


expert in packinghouse refrigerating problems. conduction of 


conversion of 
The articles in this new volurie appear in lesson form and are otis tone 


desi ble th - . x generated in cooler 
esigned to enable those interested in meat plant operation, ecsaietiineaiiid 


° : P P P chanical ivalent of 
as well as refrigeration, to acquire a practical working i gamma 
radiation of 
knowledge of this basic subject as well as fundamental in- removal during chilling 
transfer of 


formation essential to the worker who has ambitions beyond 


. . The contents of “Meat Plant Refrigeration and 
his present job. 
Air Conditioning” are the first ever prepared on 


This first edition is limited. Fill out the coupon and mail in your refrigeration from the packinghouse angle 





order today. Price postpaid, $1.50. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. ©@@@0600006000000000686 


Please mail as soon as off the press mum copies of “Meat Plant Refrigeration and Air Conditioning” at $1.50 per copy to 


Name Firm 








Address City State 
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MEAT 
PLANT 
REFRIGERATION 


A Complete Course for 
Executivesand Workers 


— by— 








The National Provisioner 


Questions and 
Answers 


HE following list of questions is 

designed to help the student check 
on the thoroughness with which he has 
absorbed and can utilize the information 
in recent lessons in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER course in meat plant 
refrigeration and air conditioning. 

First questions in the series appeared 
in the issue of October 26. 

31.—What is the difference between 
dry ammonia gas and saturated am- 
monia gas? 

A.—Amount of superheat indicates 
the degree of dryness. Gas can be dry 
and saturated with no liquid entrain- 
ment. 

32.—For what are ammonia liquid 
pumps used? 

A.—To return undigested liquid from 
the accumulator to the liquid receiver 
and increase the agitation in the low 
side. 

33.—Is the compression or the absorp- 
tion system more suitable, from a com- 
mercial point of view, for the produc- 
tion of low temperatures? 

A.—The absorption system utilizes 
all the latent heat in the steam. It 
operates most efficiently at 8 to 10 lbs. 
back pressure and is better able to 
handle flooded conditions and slop-over 
than the compression system. Either 
the absorption or the compression sys- 
tem can be used economically. 

34.—Is the absorption or the com- 
pression system most suitable for 
temperatures of 34 to 38 degs. F.? 

A—A compression system is most 
suitable for a high back pressure. 

35.—Upon what chemical laws is the 
principle of the absorption refrigerat- 
ing machine based? 

A.—The affinity of ammonia for wa- 
ter and the separation of ammonia and 
water by distillation. 

36.—What is the role of an agitator 
in a brine system? 


A.—It increases the velocity of the 


brine and the rate of heat transmission. 
37.—Where does strong aqua am- 

monia meet weak aqua ammonia in an 

absorption refrigerating system? 

A.—In the generator. 

38.—What system of cooling is used 
almost exclusively in the meat packing 
industry? What is its principal ad- 
vantage? 

A.—The open brine spray system. 
The advantages of this method of cool- 
ing were explained in Lesson 23 of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER course in meat 
plant refrigeration and air conditioning. 

39.—What is the result when the 
temperature of brine in a brine spray 
system is lowered? 

A.—The chilling rate is increased. 

40.—What is the result when the 
specific gravity of the brine is in- 
creased? 

A.—Dehydration is increased. 

41.—What means are employed to 
prevent ceiling condensation in refrig- 
erated rooms? 

A.—A fan is used to increase air cir- 
culation within the room. 

42.—It is planned to install a unit 
cooler. The fans are motor-driven and 
the refrigeration is supplied to the cool- 
ing coils from a remote source. Is the 
gross or the net refrigerating effect 
used to determine the size of the unit? 


A.—Gross refrigerating effect deter- 





37 LESSONS 


Now Available 
IN PERMANENT FORM 


The first 37 lessons in The Nation- 
al Provisioner’s School of Refrigera- 
tion are now available in book form. 
The volume is indexed to permit 
ready reference to the many points 
on any subject covered in the arti- 
cles. The edition is limited. The 
price is $1.50. Order your copy now. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is check or money order for $1.50 
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mines the size of the unit. Allowance 
must be made for the heat of the fan. 


43.—What determines the strength of 
brine to be used in a meat plant refrig- 
erating system? 

A.—The temperatures to be main- 
tained. 

44.—How is the specific gravity of the 
brine in a system checked? 

A.—With a salometer. 


45.—How is the specific gravity of 
brine maintained at a pre-determined 
point? 

A.—By the addition of salt to the 
brine. 

46.—What causes dilution of brine in 
an open brine spray system? 

A.—Condensation of moisture in the 
brine. This moisture comes from the 
air and the meats being refrigerated. 
The open brine spray system is provided 
with an overflow. As the volume of the 
brine is increased by the moisture 
picked up from the air, salt is lost to 
the sewer. 

47.—What is the cause of loss of 
brine in a closed system? 

A.—There will be no loss of brine 
if the system is tight. 


48.—Which is more serious in the 
case of a simple compression system— 
a 5-lb. pressure drop in the line between 
the receiver and the expansion valve, or 
a 5-lb. drop between the evaporator 
coils and the compressor? 

A.—A 5-lb. drop in pressure between 
the evaporator coils and the compressor 
would be more serious because 1 lb. 
decrease in suction pressure increases 
the cost of operating the compressor 
by 2 per cent. 

49.—How can a constant coil temper- 
ature be maintained in an evaporator 
without thermostatic controls and in 
spite of fluctuating load conditions? 

A.—By the use of a back pressure 
valve. 

50.—Is subcooling the liquid or super- 
heating the ammonia vapor of value? 

A.—No. Undigested liquid must be 
evaporated in the compressor. 

51.—What solids will evaporate to a 
gas without first becoming a liquid? 

A.—Solid carbon dioxide and iodine. 

52.—Upon what does compressor ca- 
pacity depend? 

A.—Speed, clearance, high back pres- 
sure and tight valves. 


53.—What causes a decrease in ca- 
pacity of an ammonia compressor? 

A.—Low back pressure, leaky valves 
and wet suction gas. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Final questions in 
this series will appear in an early issue of 
the magazine. 
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CITES MEAT CAMPAIGN AIDS 


Broader application of the principle 
that meat should be sold only in health- 
ful surroundings, elimination of mis- 
representation in meat advertising, 
more rigid meat inspection regulations 
covering intrastate shipments, emphasis 
on meat of high quality and higher 
efficiency in the retail market in the 
interest of reduced consumer meat 
prices were cited as important factors 
in broadening meat consumption in the 
United States in an address last month 
by T. A. Connors, national meat repre- 
sentative of the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. 

Speaking before the National As- 
sociation of Marketing Officials at the 
Hotel Bradford, Boston, Mr. Connors 
told his listeners of the success which 
has attended special drives by chain 
store organizations on peaches, beef, 
pork and other specific products and 
lauded the meat industry’s new $2,000,- 
000 advertising program. 

“In the first place,” the speaker 
pointed out, “everyone should under- 
stand that, while we pride ourselves 
that the citizens of the United States 
enjoy the highest standard of living of 
any country in the world, we rank only 
fifth among the meat eating countries. 

“If the United States were to regain 
its 1908 (meat) consumption level,” 
said Mr. Connors, “considering that 
half the loss has been on hog products, 
30 per cent on beef, 10 per cent on veal, 
and 10 per cent on lamb and sheep, 
this would mean that this country could 
market approximately 7,300,000 more 
hogs, 2,000,000 more cattle, 4,000,000 
more calves and 10,000,000 more lambs. 
It takes no stretch of the imagination 
to realize the additional income and 
profit such a program would bring to 
the farmers, livestock producers, pack- 
ers and meat retailers in this country.” 


FOOTBALL SAUSAGE SCORES 


Perfectly timed for the football sea- 
son, a novelty type of football sausage 
developed by Swift & Company is re- 
ported to be receiving warm consumer 
acceptance. 

Filled with Swift’s Premium minced 
specialty sausage meat, the footballs, 
weighing up to five lbs., closely resem- 
ble their gridiron prototypes, even down 
to the arrangement of seams and lacing. 
Casings for the footballs are prepared 
in the sewed casing department of 
Omaha Packing Co., Chicago, and 
stuffed, smoked and packed for ship- 
ment at the various Swift plants. 

End slices from the unique sausage 
are said to be ideal for bridge party 
sandwiches, while the “big and husky” 
center slices appeal to the men. 


PACKAGES FOR SPECIALTIES 


Dissemination of information on the 
vitamin content and food value of meat 
through the American Meat Institute’s 
advertising campaign, the new motion 
picture of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and the efforts of other 
agencies should create greater demand 
for those product with high vitamin 
content, including kidneys, liver, brains 
and sweetbreads. 

These specialties are often under a 
merchandising handicap because of the 
manner in which they are displayed in 
the retail show case. They lack natural 
eye appeal and, therefore, have little 
sales appeal. Their cause is not helped 
when they are merely placed on plat- 
ters and shown with a miscellaneous 
assortment of meats. They have long 
needed “dressing up.” 

If the packer is to capitalize to the 
greatest extent on increased consumer 

interest in these prod- 
ucts, it would appear 
desirable to devise 
methods of packaging 
which will show these 
tasty and nutritious 
meats at their best. 
One type of pack- 
age—a cardboard con- 
tainer with a trans- 
parent cellulose win- 
dow—is shown here. 


SPECIALTIES 
DRESSED UP 


Meat products of high 
food and vitamin value, 
which lack natural eye 
appeal, are made very 
display-worthy by pack- 
aging them in card- 
board containers with 
transparent cellulose 
windows. The dealer 
need not handle the in- 
dividual pieces when 
liver, brains and sweet 
breads are so packaged. 
(Photo by Du Pont Cel- 
lophane.) 


CANNED MEAT RECIPES 


A bit of whimsy has crept into the 
pages of the attractive new recipe book 
issued recently by the American Can 
Co., entitled ““Men Like Meat.” This sub- 
ject might conceivably be a _ very 
weighty one, but it would appear that 
preparation of this publication was 
probably as much fun as the completed 
results. 

Since most meals are planned around 
the meat course, particularly the meats 
men prefer, the new booklet was tackled 
by the Canco testing kitchen from the 
masculine angle. Its aim is to show 
that the variety of uses for canned 
meats is as wide as the number of meats 
packed, and that the most important 
single item in the housewife’s budget 
awaits her favor in cans, without skin, 
bone, gristle or excess fat and with 
every ounce edible. 

A gay, red cover leads one into an 
amusing introduction and hence to an 
endless array of meat recipes ranging 
from ham to sausage. Photographs show 
exactly how the completed dish looks. 
The long list of canned meats available 
nationally, and menu suggestions for 
meat specialties, should prove enlight- 
ening to those confused by can sizes and 
meat varieties. 

The cartoons, merry adjuncts to the 
serious and sometimes bewildering meat 
business, will bring many a chuckle. 
Home economists (both teaching and 
practicing), dietitians and home demon- 
stration agents for whom this recipe 
book was planned, will not only find it 
practical but a source of real fun from 
start to finish. 


TEXAS EMPLOYMENT UP 


Meat plant workers in Texas num- 
bered 4,142 in September, an increase of 
5.2 per cent over August and an ad- 
vance of 1.7 per cent over September, 
1939, according a recent report by the 
University of Texas. 
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Lard Stocks Down 
12 Million Pounds 


at Seven Markets 


TOCKS of lard at seven principal 

markets declined 12 million lbs. dur- 
ing October and totaled 176,796,320 Ibs. 
compared with 188,636,076 lbs. on Sep- 
tember 30, and 45,225,248 lbs. on Oc- 
tober 31, 1939. The decline in lard 
stocks began during August and has 
continued through October. 


Total meat stocks declined 7 million 
lbs. during October from the September 
30 level of 113,056,857 lbs., but this 
total of 106,207,444 lbs. was 20 million 
lbs. above holdings on October 31, 1939. 


Total S. P. meats in storage increased 
from 77,191,367 lbs. on September 30 
to 79,453,631 lbs. on October 31. Total 
D. S. meats in storage declined during 
the month, a net of 6% million lbs. mov- 
ing into consumptive channels. There 
were increases in stores of S. P. regu- 
lar hams, S. P. skinned hams and S. P. 
picnics, and stocks of S. P. bellies, D. S. 
bellies and D. S. fat backs declined 
from the preceding month. Holdings 
of all meats were considerably larger 
than on October 31, 1939. 

Stocks of provisions at Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, St. Joseph and Milwaukee, on 
October 31, 1940, with comparisons es- 
pecially compiled by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER: 

Oct. 31, Sept. 30, Oct. 31, 
1940 1940 "1989 


Total S.P. meats. 79,453,631 77, = 
Total D. S. meats. 
Other cut meats. 
Total all meats. "1062 
{( err 158,765,654 
Other lard 18,030,666 
Total lard 176,796,320 
S.P. regular 

hams 11,361,981 
S.P. skinned 

29,950,257 

31,178,254 


hams eas 
SP. bellies. 

6,599,139 
7,910,956 


S.P. 
9,566,293 


11370: ,857 8F 
171,734,071 36, 
16,902,005 

188,636,076 Py 225,248 


31, 
57 794, 064 


9,635,708 10,582,626 


29,784,160 18, 642 2 — 
31,925,867 
5,794,632 
3,643 


2 3,985, 
11,622'897 


D.S. bellies. 8 
5,692,936 


D.S. fat backs... 


ANIMAL FAT EXPORTS 


Exports of animal fats and oils dur- 
ing September, 1940, and their value, 
were: 

Quantity, 
Ibs. 


Oleo oil 

Oleomargarine ......... 
Cooking fats, not lard 
Lard 

Tallow, inedible 

Other fats and greases. 
Grease stearine 
Neatsfoot oil 

Oleic acid 

Stearic acid ... 


260,064 
59,265 
3,144 
190,608 


310,873 29,030 


ANIMAL FAT IMPORTS 


Imports of animal fats and oils dur- 
ing September, 1940, and their value: 


Quantity Value 
$207,330 
13,490 
1,311 
2,895 
14,455 
112,109 
1,333 


Tankage, 

Wool grease, Ibs.. 
Stearic acid, Ibs. . 
Whale oil, gal 

Cod oil, ee 
Cod liver oil, gal 
Other fish oil, gal. 


161,039 
- 12,356 
5,173 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


Imports for the period October 24 to 
October 30, inclusive, at New York 
were as follows: 

Point of 
origin 
Argentina - 


Amount, 
Commodity Ibs. 
—Beef extract in tins.... 
Canned corned beef ie 
-Canned corned beef hash... 
-Canned roast beef 
—Canned boiled beef 
—Cooked rolled beef... 
Fresh chilled pork tenderloins... .. 
-Fresh chilled ham 
Canned pork ham. 
-Frozen pork ham. * 
Fresh pork trimmings. as er 
Fresh chilled pork shoulders...... 
Fresh pork bellies 
Smoked back bacon 
-Dried bacon 
—Smoked 
—C. S. pork sausage.... 
Dried pork sausage 
-Fresh pork sausage 
Dried pork 
Dried beef 
—Frozen beef livers. eit 
-Fresh chilled lamb livers 
Dried back fat and liver.. .. - 
Cuba—3,567 quarters fresh chilled “beef. . | 56s 
-Fresh frozen beef cuts 
Fresh chilled beef tenderloins. 
-Fresh frozen beef livers 
—Fresh chilled mutton 
-Fresh chilled beef cuts....... 
—Granulated bouillon in tins 
Bouillon cubes in tins........ 


Canada 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended on November 2, 1940: 
Week Previous Same 

Nov. 2 week week 39 

Cured meats, lbs.18,610,000 18,447,000 15,234,000 

Fresh meats, Ibs.58,064,000 65,444,000 52,939,000 

ae 5,993,000 6,167,000 5,997,000 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports of greases from New York 
City, week of November 2, totaled 34,- 
800 lbs. 


CASING IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Foreign trade in casings during Sep- 
tember: 


IMPORTS 


Sheep, lamb 
and goat, 
Ibs. 


25,521 


Other, 
Ibs. 
Canada 


Argentina 
Paraguay 


250,026 
508,283 
14,328 


Uruguay 
British India 


Australia 
New Zealand 
Egypt 

Others 


558,432 


Value $426,034 $57,237 


EXPORTS 

Hog, Other, 
Ibs. 

United Kingdom 

Canada 

Panama, Canal Zone.. 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Union of So. Africa.... 

Others 


2,110 


Value 49/570 


CANNED BEEF IMPORTS 


Imports of canned beef into the 
United States during September, 1940: 


Lbs. 

Argentina 
Brazil 
Paraguay 
Uruguay 
Japan 

Total 

Value 


Imports of beef, fresh, chilled or 
frozen, to Cuba during September, 1940, 
totaled 2,056,153 Ibs. 





HOG CUT-OUT LOSSES 


test was on a three-day basis. 


Pet. Price 
live per 
wt. Ib. 


per 


Regular hans 
Picnics 

Boston butts 
Loins (blade in). 
Bellies, S. P 
Bellies, 

Fat backs 

Plates and jowls. 
Raw leaf 
P. S. lard, 
Spareribs 
Trimmings 
Feet, tails, 


ee eet 
1 
neck bones 
TOTAL YIELD AND 
VALUE 


Cost of hogs per ewt 
Condemnation loss oa 
Handling and overhead.... 


TOTAL COST PER CWT. 
f VE 
TOTAL VALUE 


Loss per ewt 
Loss per hog 





With live values up 15@17c this week on smaller hog receipts, and total 
product values only slightly changed from last week—9c on light weight 
hogs, no change on medium weights, 
showed a greater loss this week than last. Due to the holiday this week, the 


Value 


ewt. 
alive 


180-220 Ibs.—— 
$1.78 


Offal and miscellaneous.......  ... a% 19 


$6.61 


GREATER THIS WEEK 


and 2c on heavies--cut-out results 


Value Value 
per Pet. Price 
ewt. live per 
alive wt. Ib. 


220-240 lbs.—-—— ——240-270 Ibs. 
12.7 $1.75 12.8 
418 


Pet. Price 
live per 


wt. lb. alive 


8.8 
12.1 48 
12.6 i 21 
10.5 
8.9 


t 
@ 
ND OIS mm 


t 
x 


we 


+. Saree 

+ MAWUAe 

ADS ee eo OS 
+ Dane 


70.00 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 





CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
November 7, 1940 


REGULAR HAMS 
Green 
.- 18% 
; 13% 
13% 
es 13 a @13% 
16 range 13 
BOILING HAMS 
Green 


) range 
}-22 range . 


SKINNED HAMS 
Green 
15 » 
e 5 
: 14% 
.-13% 
-13% 
..-138% 
Jon 23 


6- 

8- 

10-12 

| ae 

8/up, No. 2’ ee 
Short shank %@‘%c over. 
*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure 


BELLIES 
(Square cut seedless) 
Green 


‘11 

— 

10% @10% 
10% 


* 10% 


.-10-10%n 


D. 8. BELLIES 
Clear Rib 


10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 


OTHER D. 8. MEATS 
Regular plates 
Clear plates 
D. 8S. jowl butts 
8S. P. jowls 
Green square jowls. 
Green rough jowls 


WEEK'S LARD PRICES 


Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 
the Chicago Board of Trade: 


Cash Loose 
. -4.70n 4.75n aye 
4.77%ax 4.80b 4.87%n 
_— No market. 
-70n 4.8744n 
5.00n 


Leaf 
Saturday, Nov. 2 
Monday, Nov. 4. 
Tuesday, Nov. 5.. 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, Nov. .80n . 
Friday, Nov. 8.... -Ti%n 4.8 


Packers’ Wholesale Prices 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo 
Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago 
Shortening, tierces, c.a.f 


Havana, Cuba Lard Price 
Wednesday, November 6, 1940 


FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1940 
Open High Low Close 
LARD— 
Dec. ....4.72% err Sues 
Jan, ....4.85 4. one 4.85 
MMs wece oes 70% 
May ....6.07% 12% 6. 01% 
July 
Sales: Dec. 2; Jan, 2; May 9; total, 13 sales. 


Open interest: Dec. 1,254; Jan. 1,330; Mar. 67; 
May, 230; July, 6; total 2,687. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1940 

LARD— 
Dec. ....4.75 ‘ 4.75 4.80b 
Jan. ....4.90 9% 4.90 
Mar. ....5.95 ‘ 5.95 
May ....6.1% 2% 3.17% 6.10 
July ia 

Sales: Dec. ai: Jan. 10; 
sales. 

Open interest: Dee 
May, 231; 


Mar. 1; May, 8; total, 30 
. 1,049; Jan. 1,309; Mar. 67; 
July, 6; total, 2,662 lots. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1940 
Holiday. No market. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1940 


4.80 4.70 .T0b 
4.97% . .85 
5.90 87% 
6. wien ci 
ae 
Sales: Dec. 7; Jen. total, 2 
sales. 
Open interest: Dec. 1,044; Jan. 
May, 231; July, 6; total 2,679 lots. 


t; Mar. es: a. 4; 


1,333; Mar. 65; 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1940 

LARD— 
Dec, ....4.72% 4.871% 
Jan. -95 5.024% 
Mar. . eeee 
May ....6.12% 6.25 
July . + + 6.37% eee 

Sales: Dec., 13; Jan., 28; Mee., 
1; total, 59 sales. 

Open interest: Dec., 1,036; Jan., 1,325; Mar., 66; 
May, 234; July, 6; total, 2,667 lots. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1940 


tk May, 16; July, 


87 
-00 
07 
25 


42 


SEPTEMBER MEAT PRODUCTION 


Tonnage of meat produced in packing 
plants under federal inspection (dressed 
weight of animals slaughtered) during 
September with comparisons (figures in 
millions of pounds): 


Lamb & Pork & 
Veal Mutton Lard* Lard** 


million pounds———————— 


Beef 
1940 
September .. 


February .... 
January 


September 


413 
433 


*Unrendered. **Rendered. 


WANT A GOOD MAN? 


Watch the Classified Advertisements 
page for good men. 


ARGENTINE PORK EXPORTS 


War conditions have sharply cur- 
tailed Argentina’s export trade in pork 
products, according to a recent Depart- 
ment of Commerce report. Because of 
this development, the Buenos Aires hog 
breeders association has undertaken an 
extensive advertising campaign to 
stimulate domestic consumption of pork 
products. Normally, the United King- 
dom takes practically all the exports of 
frozen pork from Argentina but this 
year, up to August 31, prior to the 
blockade, Italy and the United King- 
dom had taken almost equal amounts. 
Of total exports of 1,441 tons for the 
eight-month period, 514 tons were con- 
signed to Italy and 557 to the British 
market. Declaration of war by Italy 
terminated shipments of frozen pork to 
that country in compliance with a bar- 
ter transaction. It is reported that the 
British government may purchase ap- 
proximately 8,000 metric tons of Ar- 
gentine frozen pork. If this transac- 
tion materializes, it should greatly 
strengthen the Argentine hog and pork 
markets. 


GOVERNMENT GRADED MEAT 


Meat graded and contract deliveries 
of meats and by-products accepted by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service during 
September: 

Aug., Sept., 
1940 1939 


Ibs. Ibs. 
Fresh and frozen— 


46,731,380 52,111,673 
457, 090 5: 


7, 212 


42,420,002 
463 


36,292 
1,520,059 


226,080 
476,428 


68, 
1,764,772 


266,533 
701,027 


Mutton and 
282,589 
774,554 


130,608 
956,379 


482,759 


151,311 183,022 
1,026,520 2, 746, 488 
Sausage 541,056 3,417,969 


Other meats 


and lard 444,404 464,410 355,703 


52,160,474 57,653,141 51,845,906 





U. S. MEATS TO CANADA 


Canadian 
September: 


imports from U. S. 


Sept., 1940 Sept., 1939 
Ibs. Ibs. 


642 
198,424 
2,380,353 


Bacon and ham... 182,277 
33,113,015 
Mutton and lamb. 642 187,510 
Canned meats ... 1,854 25,969 
182 1,267 
120 32,960 


GELATINE IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


Edible gelatine imported into the 
United States during September, 1940, 
totaled 27,284 lbs. valued at $6,203. This 
amount came from Belgium. Gelatine 
exported totaled 121,423 lbs., valued at 
$40,318. 
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MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 





Fresh Pork and sie weetuate 
ro, loins, 8-10 Ibs. av 
Skinned shoulders aE OS: 


Prime native steers— 
4 600 


Boneless butts, ‘cellar 
ME bbe cnn biases cheese 


-1000 REARS ER PRE eB 
Heifers, good, 400-600....17%@18% 153% @16% Barge .........cccccceceecccees 
Cows, 400-600 ...........12 @12% 11 @12 gnonts ...........ccccecccecees 


ADAk Owner 


Fore quarters, choice 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 
Fancy regular hams, 14@16 lbs., 

D venceergnncceséecens 

Fancy skinned hams, 14@16 Ibs., 


r 
Standard reg. _ 14@16 Ibs., 


Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., , long shank, ? 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs., plain 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs., plain 


Steer loin te (nips) 
Steer loin ends, von 


Cow loin Tey (RIge)..ccccccceems qq. 36 . YFuaidien, GOPID We. .......ccccvcccces 


Outsides, 5@9 Tbe 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skin on, f 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 


VINEGAR PICKLED as 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl 
Lamb tongue, mare ove, | 200-Ib. = 


Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl. 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbi 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
Clear fat back pork: 


i 





1 iL Boe k, 25-35 pi 
Rida eketaegeneie Clear plate por econ 
seeders Seteeeccntel 13.00n 
Sake. vewce one aan wee eee 18.50n 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1 
Beef tenderldins, No. 2 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


Regular pork trimmings................ 8 
Special lean pork trimmings 85% 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95% 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed). 


Hanging tenderloins 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs 


Native ye er bull meat (heavy)...... 18% @14 


Beef cheeks (trimmed) 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up 
Dressed canner cows, 400-450 Ib 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up 
Pork tongues, canner trim, fresh 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 

(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton 
Country style sausage, fresh in link 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk 
Country style sausage, smoked 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings................ 
Frankfurters, in hog casings 
Skinless frankfurters 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice 
Bologna in beef middles, choice 
Liver sausage in beef rounds 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs 


New England luncheon specialty 
Minced yo specialty, choice 


DRY SAUSAGE 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 


Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs 


See er ee Genoa style salami, 


Mortadella, new conditions 


Italian style hams 
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CURING MATERIALS 


Cwt. 
Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w'hse stock). 
In 400-lb. bbis., delivered............ ---.$ 8.75 
Saltpeter, less than ton lots f.0.b. N. ¥.: 
Dbl. refined granulated............ ecccee BOD 
Small crystals ............. acisiunnbeeda - 9.00 
jum crystals ...... coves ccccccccccce eae 
ee EE CR eee - 10.00 
Pure rfd. gran. nitrate of soda............. 
Pure rfd. powdered nitrate of soda........ 5.90 


Salt, per ton, in minimum car . 80,000 Ibs. 
‘only, f.o.b. Chicago, per ton 


EEL. canes hamuncadepeamieceness 7.20 
om, MEET Ses cbeehiceecdes 6<essacnwws aS 
Su al 
aw, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans........ 2.89 
Standard gran., f.o.b. yy (3%). 2 ee 4.35 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.....seeeees+s 4.10 
Dextrose, in car lots, per cwt. (Cotton)..... 8.64 
In paper bags....... Fin pik debthdeneaecebe 8.59 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F. 0. B. Chicago.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 











Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. 14 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack.............. 80 
Export rounds, =< ppbndweesesed 88 
Export rounds, er -20 
Export rounds, narrow...............+++ .80 
Bs. Ee Wb cine gliicsevctontcsdescdous 06 
iy a 54946 3'n.00%0n505b0 6.008 - 04 
| Ft SCE peeESoeeRTS -12 
Dh, 0 a asheepapceweecteeattocuses . .08 
Middles, reg OS BS es - 45 
Middles, poo aon g “ais. ee .50 
Mi iddles, select, extra, 2% in. & ae -70 
Dried bladders 
SP SR WE, BBs ccc cccccccceccocees - 00 
10-12 in. wide, flat -75 
8-10 in. wide, flat. 40 
6- 8 in. wide, flat.. oo ome 
Pork casings: 

arrow, per 100 yds........ -15 
Narrow, special, .50 
Medium, reg 7 -10 
English, medium . -00 
Wide, per 100 yd 80 
Extra wide, per 1 50 
Export bungs ...... 15 
Large prime bungs.. 12 
oe bungs 06 
Small prime bungs. . 03% 
Se Aik n.si6 060.655 400000005000 .14 


SPICES 
(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 


Whole Ground 
BE, WIG 9 6.03 6005 6eatawdeniese 18% 22% 
 _., _. SASS eS ee. 22 24 
GEE vatccinctsondsinbonsint 23 
ET kevin Ss 6s ve bl bowetedcecnny 23 
I ID cee cc daweenesdaeic 28 83 
NG tie i.e 9 o0ditindteweecesee ia 19 21% 
rere = ti] 17 
SE ntbibekasawics Gotacesnesete 9 12% 
a a 0 EIS 61 68 
DE nidebha ashes 4ce¥inee eee 55 62 
Bast & West India Blend.......... 57 
— YS rae ae 4 
a ) “fancy , ineecenwewneninl 21 24 
BE WS ice hn sein kiss g <kc'0e 4b 18 22% 
ot West eee 16 
Ds Boh 0-4:0:5:000 <iq ns cccues 46 
Fancy Hungarian ..........0 cscs 48 
Pe IK Ses ain nceee4arcy-ace 40% 
Pepper, af eathk acts aleteldcaine aloid ines 389 
8 Ee ee ae 26 
Bleck Malabar Re ieib ach vaaphae ee wal Aled 9% 18% 
. » ho seepeeeqeeete 8 
Pepper, white eros STEER ROE Hi) 12% 
ee area ena 9 13 
SES -ed4 4556 Ccamer caauuiweneae 11% 


SEEDS AND HERBS 


Ground 
hee for Saus. 
Co eee 60 
Celery seed, French...........cccceee 60 
CNM ova syesccsscscocenccca 24 29 
Coriander Morocco bleached.......... 12% oe 
Coriander Morocco natural No, 1..... 11% 13% 
Mustard seed, fancy yellow. 


American ....... eetagnnens a sawesinn 18 es 
es SEE, 6a-<arciebanewnwpeled 60 70 
GOED 600 0bcbbdees ectsicccewescons 12 16 
Sass, "Dalmatian SEG Wins sawed evs.ow Kis) 85 


(Continued on page 26.) 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
24917 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO. ILL 





RKET PRICES 
New York 





DRESSED BEEF 
Cy Doomed 
Choice, native, heavy. 
Choice, native, light eraiak sue 
Native, common to fair oon 


Western Dressed Beef 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs ook 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 Ibs... 
Good to choice heifers ‘ 1 
Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows. 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS 


21% @23 


hinds and ribs 
hinds and ribs 
rounds.... 
rounds.... 


to conn MO conomconoe 


perperyertperyetert cs - 


City dressed "Esieanaa... ‘ 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. av. a 
Rolls, reg. 6@S8 Ibs. av.. 

Tenderloins. 4@6 Ibs. av.. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. av... 
Shoulder clods 


15%4@17 
144% @15% 
1314 @14%4 


Good - 
Medium .. 
Common 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 
f @i7 

154% @16 
.14%@15% 
. 8 @10 
6 8 


Genuine spring lambs, good 

Genuine spring lambs, good to medium. 
Genuine spring lambs, medium 
Sheep, good 

Sheep, medium ... 


DRESSED HOGS 


Hogs, good and ou (110-140 Ibs.) 
head on: leaf fat in.. ee : 
Pigs, small lots (60- wa Ibs.) 
head on; leaf fat i 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


fresh, Western 10@12 lbs...14 @15 
Western, 10@12 Ibs. av.....124%@13%6 
Butts, regular, Western 14%2,@15 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av...15 @16 
Picnics, be nog fresh, 6@8 lbs, av... 

Pork trimmings, 

Pork trimmings, regular, ee lean 

Spareribs . 


--$ 9.25@ 9.75 


10.25@11.25 


Pork loins, 
Shoulders, 


COOKED HAMS 


choice, skin on, fatted..........35 
choice, skinless, fatted... 36 


SMOKED MEATS 
8@10 Ibs. av.... oa 
10@12 Ibs, ¢ a 
12@14 Ibs. av.. ; 18 
10@12 Ibs. av.. ..19 
12@14 Ibs. 


Cooked hams, 
Cooked hams, 


@i19 
@i 
@i%s 
@19% 
@20 
.18%,@19 
tae 
@15% 
@15% 
@20 
@19% 
@23 
@2 


Regular hams, 
Regular hams, 
Regular hams, 
Skinned hams, 
Skinned hams, 
Skinned hams, 16@18 Ibs. 
Skinned hams, 18@20 lbs. av 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. av 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. av 

Bacon, boneless, Western. 
Bacon, boneless, city... 
Beef tongue, light.... 

Beef tongue, heavy 


FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed. 
Sweetbreads, beef . 4 ‘ 
Sweetbreads, veal .. 

teef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef . 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders 

Lamb fries .. Ss 


>a pound 
>a pound 
a pound 
a pair 
>a pound 
> each 
‘a pound 
*a pound 
*a pound 
2e¢ a pair 


BUTCHERS’ FAT 
Shop Fat 
Breast Fat ... 
Edible Suet . 
Inedible Suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS 

5-9 9144-12% 12%4-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...2 3.00 
Prime No. 2 veals...1! 2.70 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 2.50 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 2.35 
Branded gruby 3 .90 
Number 3 ... : .90 


horror wee 
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WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of western dressed meats, quoted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, on November 6, 1940: 


Fresh Beef: 


STEER, Choice: 
400-500 lbs. .. 
500-600 Ibs. ... 
600-700 Ibs.? . 
700-800 Ibs. . 

STEER, Good: 
400-500 Ibs.* 
500-600 Ibs. 
600-700 Ibs.? 
700-800 Ibs.? 

STEER, Commercial: 
400-600 Ibs.4 ..... 
600-700 Ibs.? .. 

STEER, Utility: 
400-600 Ibs.* 

COW (all weights): 
Commercial .............. 12.50@14.00 
Utility . -«+-++10.75@12.50 
Cutter 10.25@10.75 
Canner 9.50@ 10.25 

Fresh Veal and Calf:* 

VEAL, Choice: 
80-130 Ibs. 
130-170 Ibs. 

VEAL, Good: 

50- 80 Ibs. . ae .. 13.00@14.50 
80-130 Ibs. . as . 13.50@15.00 
130-170 Ibs. “ne 12.00@14.00 

VEAL, Medium: 

50- 80 Ibs. 
80-130 Ibs. 
130-170 Ibs. 
VEAL, Common: 
All weights 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB, Choice: 
30- 40 Ibs. 
40- 45 Ibs. 
45- 50 Ibs. 
50- 60 Ibs. 
LAMB, Good: 
30- 40 Ibs. 
40- 45 Ibs. 
45- 50 Ibs. 
50- 60 Ibs. 

LAMB, Medium: 

All weights 


LAMB, Common: 
All weights 
MUTTON (Ewe), 70 Ibs. down: 


Good .... 
Medium 
Common 


Fresh Pork Cuts:* 
LOINS, No. 1 (Bladeless Incl.): 


8-10 Ibs. 14.00@ 15.00 
10-12 Ibs. . . 14.00@ 15.00 
12-15 Ibs. ... : . 13.50@14.50 
16-22 Ibs. ie Siabeed 12.00@ 13.00 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK PHILA. 


. .$19.00@ 20.50 
- 19.00@20.50 

19.00@ 20.50 
 19.00@20.50 


$20.00@21.50 
20.00@21.50 
20.00@21.5 


$20.50@22.00 
20.50 @ 22.00 
20.00@ 21.00 


$19.00@20.50 
19.00@20.50 


16.00@19.00 
.. 16.00@19.00 1 
- 16.00@19.00 1 
16.00@ 19.00 1 


-00@20.00 
.00@ 20.00 
-00@20.00 


18. 00@20. 00 
18.00@20.00 
18.00@20.00 


3.50@16.00 
13.50@ 16.00 


13.50@16.50 
14.00@17.00 


15.00@17.00 


14.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 


-50@13.50 13.00@ 14.00 2.00@13.50 12.00@14.00 


13.00@ 14.00 
12.00@ 13.00 
11.00@ 12.00 


2.50@14.00 
-50@12.50 
-50@11.50 


12.00@13.00 
11.00@12.00 


15.00@ 17.00 
14.00@16.00 


3.00@ 17.00 
15.50@ 17.00 


3.50@16.00 
14.00@ 16.00 
3.00@16.00 


16.00@17.00 
15.00@ 16.00 


12.00@ 13.00 
12.50@13.50 
11.00@ 12.00 


2.00@ 14.00 
2.00@14.00 
-00@12.50 


2.00@ 14.00 
2.50@14.50 
-50@ 13.00 


15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 


10.00@ 12.00 .00@12.00 .00@12.00 12.00@ 13.00 


15.00@ 16.00 
15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 
13.00@ 14.00 


3. 0@1T.50 
5.00@ 17.00 
5.50@ 16.50 
-50@15.50 


3.00@17.00 
5.50@16.50 
5.00@ 16.00 

-00@15.00 


17.50@18.00 
17.00@17.50 
16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 


. 14.00@15.00 
. 14.00@15.00 

13.00@14.00 
. 12.00@13.00 


-50@16.50 
5.00@ 16.00 
-00@ 15.50 
-50@ 14.50 


5.00@ 16.00 
.50@15.50 
.00@15.00 
.00@14.00 


16.00@ 16.50 
16.50@17.00 
15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 


13.00@ 14.00 -50@15.50 3.00@14.50 14.00@15.00 


12.00@ 13.00 38.00@ 15.00 2.00@13.00 13.00@ 14.00 


6.00@ 7.00 T.00@ 8. T.00@ 8.00 
5.00@ 6.00 3.00@ 7. 3.00@ 7.00 
4.00@ 5.00 5.00@ 6. 5.00@ 6.00 


7.00@ 8.00 
6.00@ 7.00 
5.00@ 6.00 


-W@15.50 
015.50 
00@15.00 


.00@ 15.00 13.50@14.50 
aye or 9.00 13.50@ 14.50 
-50@14.00 13.00@14.00 
12.004 13.00 


SHOULDERS: Skinned, N. Y. Style: 


11.00@ 12.00 12.00@13.00 


BUTTS, Boston Style: 
sf es. . 12.50@13.50 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 
Regular 
‘Includes heifer 300-450 Ibs. 
Chicago. ‘*Skin on at Chicago and New York: 
*Based on 50-100 pound box sales to retailers. 
All quotations in dollars per hundredweight. Beef, 
and calculated carcass bases 


14.004 15.00 
10.50@ 11.50 


8.00@ 8.50 


and steer down to 300 Ibs. at Chicago. "Ine ludes benlnee d be ef “ie at 
equivalent weights skin off at Beston and Philadelphia. 


veal, calf, lamb and mutton prices apply to straight 











Studio baskets. picnic baskets and a 
durable first-quality traveling case are 
the re-use containers which will give 
this year’s Hormel food gifts an extra 
appeal for practical buyers. Among 
the items included in the Christmas 
assortments are Spam, Del-i-cut smoked 
ham, canned Flavor-Sealed ham and 
chicken, hickory-smoked slab _ bacon, 
soups, breakfast meats, and a new 
Dutch Lunch assortment containing 
cheese, salami, braunschweiger, midget 
dry sausage, ringwurst, thuringer and 
other items. 


HORMEL MAKES YULETIDE BID 


Thirteen widely varied assortments 
of meat products, cheeses and soups, 
several of which are packaged in at- 
tractive re-use containers, comprise the 
list of gift wrapped food products being 
offered this year by Geo. A. Hormel & 

Austin, Minn. Described and pic- 
tured in a colorful folder recently is- 
sued by the company, the assortments 
range in delivered price (in the nearest 
delivery zone) from $1.30 to $13.70, 
appealing to every taste and purse. 
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Good Tallow and Grease 
Tone Brings Small Gains 


Prices on extra climb %c at New 

York; sales of several tanks at 444c 

reported—Narrowing grease-lard dif- 

ferential appears not to have affected 
market adversely. 


TALLOW.—The tallow market was 
moderately active and firm at New 
York, prices on extra moving up %c to 
new highs for the upturn, with sales of 
eight to ten tanks reported at 4%c and 
that figure subsequently bid, although 
reports were current in the market that 
one interest had been the buyer, and 
that other consumers were not follow- 
ing. However, producers’ ideas were 
firm, and the fact that tallow was work- 
ing close to lard had little effect. Tal- 
low producers are apparently well sold 
up and were inclined to sit tight and 
look on pending further developments. 
There was a tendency in some consum- 
ing quarters to watch the developments 
in allied markets. Following the elec- 
tion, talk of inflation possibilities again 
crept into the market. 

At New York, edible was quoted at 
4%c; extra, 4%4c, and special, 4%c. 

The Chicago tallow market this week 
recorded advances ranging from %@ 
4c, with sellers in a strong position 
and inclined to sit tight on moderate 
offerings. Buyers, however, remain re- 
luctant to raise their ideas. At mid- 
week sellers were asking 4%4c, Chicago 
and Cincinnati, for prime tallow, and a 
tank of special sold at 414c, outside 
point, equal to 4%c Chicago basis. 
Prime tallow was held firmly at 444c, 
Chicago, on Thursday, and special at 
414c, in keeping with the general mar- 
ket situation. Thursday’s tallow prices 
at Chicago were: 


Edible tallow 
Fancy tallow 
Prime packers 
Special tallow 
No. 1 tallow 


STEARINE.—The market was quiet 
and steady at New York. Oleo was 
quoted at 6%c, unchanged from the 
levels of last week. 

At Chicago, the market was steady, 
with prime quoted at 5% @6c. 


OLEO OILS.—The market was quiet 
and steady at New York. Extra was 
quoted at 64% @6%c; prime, 6@6%4c, 
and lower grades, 5% @6%c. 

At Chicago, trade was quiet but the 
market steady. Extra was unchanged 
at 7c. 


GREASE OIL.—The market was 
quiet, steady and unchanged at New 
York. No. 1 was quoted at 7%6c; No. 2, 
7%e; extra, 7%c; extra No. 1, 7%c; 
winter strained, 8c; prime burning, 
8%c, and prime inedible, 8c. 


Grease oil quotations at Chicago were 


as follows: No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 7c; extra, 
7%c; extra No. 1, 7%c; extra winter 
strained, 8c; special No. 1, 7%c; prime 
burning, 844¢c; and prime inedible, 8%c. 
Acidless tallow oil was quoted in the 
Chicago market at 7%4c. 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—Demand was 
limited but prices were steady at New 
York. Cold test was quoted at 15%c; 
extra, 7%c; extra No. 1, 7%c; prime 
8c; and pure, 10%c. 

Neatsfoot oil quotations at Chicago 
were: Cold test, 14%4¢; extra, 7%c; No. 
1, 74%c; prime, 8c, and pure, 10%c. 

(See page 31 for later markets.) 


GREASES.—Trade in greases at New 
York was rather quiet but the market 
was fully 4c better as a result of lim- 
ited offerings and further upturns in 
tallow and other related markets. Buy- 
ers continued to move slowly, but pro- 
ducers’ ideas were firm, and unsold 
supplies overhanging the market were 
small. The fact that tallow and greases 
continued to work closer in price toward 
loose lard, bringing the latter within 
striking distance of the soap kettle, has 
had little or no adverse effect on greases 
as yet. Export interest continued small 
in the grease market. 


At New York, choice white was 
quoted at 446c; yellow and house, 4%c; 
and brown, 3% @3%c. 


With sellers clinging firmly to their 
offerings in the face of a stronger situa- 
tion in surrounding markets, greases 
at Chicago this week made advances of 
about %c. At midweek, although some 
speculative commodity markets were 
inclined to easiness, the spot market on 
greases held firm; a couple of tanks of 
white grease sold at 4%4c, Chicago, and 
additional quantities on Thursday at 
this figure. Grease quotations on Thurs- 
day were as follows: 


Choice white grease 4% 
A-white grease 4% 
B-white grease 4 

Yellow grease, 10-15 f.f.a..............005 8% 
Yellow grease, 16-20 f.f.a................. 3% 
Brown grease 3% 


GLYCERIN, SOAP OUTPUT UP 


The output of soap and glycerin in 
the United States during 1939 showed 
a slight increase over 1937 and was 
of greater total value, according to 
preliminary figures based on data for 
the Census of Manufactures for 1939 
and released through the Bureau of the 
Census. Value of products of the in- 
dustry during 1939 was $302,634,474, an 
advance of .4 per cent over the 1937 
figure of $301,291,547. Wage earners in 
the industry during 1939 showed a de- 
crease of 2.7 per cent, while total wage 
payments were down by 1.4 per cent. 
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BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Quotations given are basis Chicago.) 
November 7, 1940 

Except for increases ranging from 

$2.50 to $5.00 in the packinghouse 

feeds, the by-products market was es- 

sentially quiet and unchanged this week. 


Blood 


Further sales of blood were reported 


this week at the $2.65 level. 
pe. 


Unground 2.65 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials 
Sales of 11@12% digester feed tank- 
age reported around $2.70; seller’s ideas 
range as high as $2.85. 
Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia......... $2.70@2.85 


Unground, 6 to 10%, choice quality 0 
Liquid stick 50n 


Packinghouse Feeds 


Packinghouse feed items recorded 


strong advances on seasonal strength; 
supplies reported low. 


Carlots, 


60% digester tankage 

50% meat and bone scraps. 
Blood-meal 

Special steam bone-meal 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades) 


No price changes in this market, but 


more activity reported. 
Per ton 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50 $32.50@35.00 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26 32.50@35.00 


Fertilizer Materials 
Nominally unchanged. 


Per ton 
High grade tankage, ground 
10@11% ammonia 2.50 & 10¢c 
Bone tankage, unground, per ton 20.00@22.50 
Hoof meal 2.00@ 2.25 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


Cracklings steady at previous quota- 


tions; little movement. 
Per ton 
Hard pressed and expeller unground, 
up to 48% protein (low test) 
above 48% protein (high test) 
Soft pressed pork, ac. grease and 
quality, ton 
Soft pressed beef, ac. grease and 
quality, ton 


-60 
57% 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks 
Market remains unchanged. 


Calf trimmings 

Sinews, pizzles 

Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles 
Hide trimmings 

Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib 


Bones and Hoofs 


Quiet at last week’s levels, except for 
a little added strength in junk bones 


and house run hoofs, 
Per ton 


Hoofs, white 
Hoofs, house run, unassorted 
Junk bones 


Animal Hair 
This market unchanged. 


Winter coil dried, per ton 
Summer coil dried, per ton... 
Winter processed, black, lb. 
Winter processed, gray, Ib 
Summer processed, gray, Ib 
Cattle switches 





FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 


Ammoniates 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, basis ex- 
vessel Atlantic ports 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit 
Unground i. scrap, dried, 114% ammonia, 
16% B. P. L., f.o.b. fish factory.. -3.25 & 10¢ 
- i, * foncien, 11%% ammonia, 10% 
P. A Ge seh. de sbresberioescoeees 51.00 
| AS shipment 51.00 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 70% ammonia, 
. P. A., f.o.b. fish factories..........2.! 50 & BOC 
Soda nitrate, per net ton; bulk, ex- see 
Atlantic and Gulf ports................... 2 27.00 
in 200-lb. bags 
in 100-lb. bags 
Fertilizer tankage, 10% a 
0% B. P. L. bulk 0 & 10c 
Feeding tankage, unground, 10-12% ainmo- 
nia, 15% B. P. L. bulk 0 & 10c 


Phosphates 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 
per ton, c.i.f 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


50/55 % protein, UREToUnd.. .....ccccccccccecs 55e 
60% protein, unground 7 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


New York, November 6, 1940 


Blood sold at New York at $2.35, 
f.o.b., and some producers are asking 
higher prices. Tankage is offered at 
$2.40 and 10c, f.o.b. shipping points, 
and buyers views are slightly under 
these figures. 


The crackling market is fairly firm, 
with last sales at New York at 55c per 
unit and producers are in a well sold 
up position. Fish scrap and fish meal 
are scarce and practically no offerings 
are being made of the menhaden scrap. 


MARGARINE MATERIALS USED 


Products used in margarine manu- 
facture during September, 1940: 


Sept., 1940, Sept., 1939, 
Ibs. Ibs. 


Ingredient schedule of uncolored oleomargarine: 
Babassu oil 331,204 1,408, pany 
Coconut oil ,067,159 —_ 
Corn oil 


Cottonseed Stearine 
Derivative of glycerine. 
Lecithin 

Margo... 

Milk _ 
Monostearine . 
Neutral lard 

Oleo oil 

Oleo stearine 

Oleo stock 

Peanut oil 

Salt 

Soda (benzoate of) 
Soya bean oil 





29,065,395 


MARGARINE PRODUCTION 


Margarine produced during Septem- 
ber, 1940, with comparisons: 
Sept., 1940, Sept., 1939, 
Ibs. Ibs. 


Production of uncolored 
margarine 26,327,72 27,996,826 
Production of colored 


margarine 213,959 107,675 
Total production 


26,541,680 28,104,501 
Uncolored margarine with- 
drawn tax paid......... 25,693,306 27,897,887 
Colored margarine with- 
drawn tax paid 25,432 20,484 
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Cotton Oil Prices Higher; 
Market Undertone is Firm 


Improvement in consumer demand 

and firmer tone in lard and other fats 

are factors in market’s action—Plans 

for government support also help cot- 
tonseed oil. 


OTTONSEED oil futures moved 
into new high ground for the cur- 
rent upturn in moderate trading. 

Prices showed gains of about “4c per 
pound from the season’s lows. While 
hedging pressure appeared persistently 
on a scale upward in the late months, 
outside buying power was a little 
broader and the local element was 
mainly working the constructive side, 
bringing about some covering by shorts. 
Improvement in consumer demand, a 
firmer tone in allied, edible and inedible 
fats and oils and the possibility of gov- 
ernment buying of shortening and lard 
for relief distribution aided the up- 
turns. Pressure of new crop crude oii 
and seed from the South was not very 
great; crude markets were very steady 
and seed prices in the South were 
strong. 

There was liberal oil futures buying 
through commission interests with west- 
ern connections, and at times this was 
credited to western packers, but there 
was no follow through to the buying 
on the bulges. On Wednesday some of 
those who had bought in anticipation of 
a Republican victory were liquidating; 
this also served to limit the advances. 
While the undertone was much steadier, 
sentiment was greatly divided. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced plans to buy cottonseed oil 
shortening and lard for distribution to 
families receiving public aid and for use 
in school lunches for undernourished 
children. 

COCONUT OIL.—The market was 
rather quiet but steady at New York 
and quoted at 25%@2%c. Pacific coast 
sales were reported at from 2% @2.30c. 

SOYBEAN OIL.—The market was 
moderately active and steady; mill 
offerings were limited. Beans were at 
new highs for the crop and some farm- 
ers were still holding in hopes of a 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. het” 
ley points, prompt 

White deodorized, 

Yellow, deodorized 

Soap stock, 50% 
points 

Soybean oil, f.o.b. —. in tanks 

Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills 

Coconut oil, sellers tanks, f.o.b. coast 

Refined coconut, bbls., f.o.b. Chicago 


OLEOMARGARINE 


F. 0. B. CHICAGO 


White domestic vegetable 

White animal fat 

Ee SE I  Sbiccwsicce cnerocecdeunees 
id ave acc Udnee ee ewe neeeee q 
White ‘‘nut’’ type 8 
Vegetable type 


government bean loan. Spot crude oil 
at New York sald at 3%c, while clari- 
fied oil traded at 4c. 

CORN OIL.—The market was quiet 
and steady at New York and quoted at 
5% @5ke. 

PALM OIL. — Steady but holiday 
trade conditions prevailed at New York. 
Spot oil was quoted at 2%c and ship- 
ment at 1%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—The market 
was quiet but firm and offerings were 
light. New York tanks were quoted at 
9c. 

PEANUT OIL.—The last business 
heard of was at 4.55c, Southeast. The 
market was later quoted 4%@4%c. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Valley crude 
was quoted Wednesday at 4%c paid; 
Southeast, 43c bid, 4%4c asked; Texas, 
4%¢ nominal at common points, Dallas, 
4%c nominal. 

Futures market transactions for the 
week at New York were: 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1940 

—Range— —Closing— 
Sales High Low Asked 
November ee ae eee nom 

December ...... 5 546 548 
January aa eee eos al 

ebruary S63 oer 
okie 64 nom 
569 572 
eee nom 

Sales, 69 cuntenete. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1940 
November oe 540 
December we Son pre 543 
January wa ae aca 548 
February ee re rT 5E 

560 
565 
569 
574 


Sales, 19 cuntuncte. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1940 
November pam . 540 
December . r 551 546 551 
January . ~ oe wet eos 554 
—— ea ess ae nae 558 

563 565 
570 
574 
580 


Sales, 97 contzecte. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1940 
(Closed—Election) 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1940 
November 


540 
553 545 545 
eee eee 550 
eee ose 555 
571 564 561 
580 568 569 
eee eee 574 


Sales, 146 eonteacta. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1940 


December - 567 550 565 
January . - ms 570 
March ..  @ 587 564 583 
May ... = 593 570 590 


"(Bee | page 31 for later markets.) 


SAUSAGE MEAT CURING 


Sausage meat curing methods are 
fully explained in “Sausage and Meat 
Specialties,” THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER’Ss new book. Write.for information. 
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Rancidity and Oxidation 


(Continued from page 13.) 


taining 80 pounds of fat per barrel of 
flour was presented by Mr. Carlin. 
These cookies were packaged in differ- 
ent ways and incubated at 145 deg. F. 
to determine their keeping qualities. 
When the cookies were packaged in 
glass or in a cellophane bag the keeping 
time was 14 days. The keeping time 
was reduced to five days when a card- 
board backing was used in the cello- 
phane package. The cardboards used 
were No. 1 white patent news back, 
southern pulp solid bleached sulfate 
board, paraffined No. 1 white board, 
and a single bleached, sulfate solid 
manila back containing no pulp. When 
cardboard treated with specially-pre- 
pared cereal fiour (such a product as 
Avenex) was used, or when a grease- 
proof parchment paper liner was em- 
ployed, the keeping time of the cookies 
was extended to 14 days. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, a 
manufacturer of lard, oleo oil or other 
shortening should be interested in know- 
ing about some of the factors which may 
lead a baker to blame the shortening 
for bad results, but which should not 
be laid at the packer’s door but at the 
baker’s own. 


BREAKFAST FOODS’ RANCIDITY 


Lucius W. Elders, jr., General Foods 
Corp., followed Mr. Carlin on the pro- 


gram. He talked about “Rancidity in 
Flaked Breakfast Foods.” These contain 
no added oil, but the natural oil in them 
makes such products liable to the de- 
velopment of rancidity. He pointed out 
a dilemma that faces the manufacturer. 
The humidity in the packaged goods 
must be kept low to prevent wilt and to 
keep the product crisp. However, a low 
moisture content favors rancidity and so 
may result in an increase in rancid odors 
found in the freshly opened package. 

The last two papers on the program 
were of little or no interest to most 
meat packers. G. W. Priest and J. D. 
von Mikusch of the Woburn Degreasing 
Co. presented a paper on “The Role of 
Oxidation in Drying Oils.” R. R. King 
of the Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Co. 
talked about “Quality Changes in the 
Industrial Storage of Crude and Refined 
Cottonseed Oil.” 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


A dividend of 55c a share has been 
declared by the National Tea Co. on its 
preferred stock and covers one year’s 
arrears. It is payable November 25 to 
all shareholders of record on November 


An increase in profits and sales has 
been reported by Wilsil, Limited, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, for the period since Janu- 
ary 1 of the current fiscal year, as com- 
pared with the same period last year. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges and total sales of listed 
stocks during the week ended Novem- 


ber 6: 
—wWeek ended Nov. 6—— Oct. 29 
Low Close Close 
Amal. Leather.. 


Amer. Stores oe 
Armour Ill, ....12 


Do. Pfd. 

Do. Del. Pfd.. 
Beechnut Pack.. 
Bohack, H. ©. 

o. Pfd. 
Chick. Co. Oil.. 
Childs Co. 


First Nat. Strs. 2,500 
«++. 6,850 


Do. Pfd. 
Glidden Co. .... 2 
Do. Pfd. 


Hygrade Food.. 
Kroger G. & B.. 
Libby MeNeill.. 
Mickelberry Co.. 
M. & H. Pfd... 


Safeway Strs... 
Do. 5% Pfd.. 
Stahl Meyer 
Swift & Co 
io. Intl. 
Trunz Pork 
U._S. Leather... 


0. A 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 
United Stk. Yds. 


jo. Pfd. 
Wesson Oil .... 
Do. Pfd. 


Ho. BE: 5.05. 











OLD PLANTATION SEASONINGS 


lts Flavor Sells Sausage 


BLENDED TO FIT YOUR PRODUCT—NATIONALLY USED 
IN LEADING SAUSAGE PLANTS—SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Exclusive MANUFACTURERS 


A. C. LEGG PACKING CO., Inc., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











PUT YOUR PROBLEMS UP TO 


OUR LABORATORY 


Yes, there are bigger laboratories; but none 
more compact . . . none better equipped and 
staffed to cope with your particular problems. 
This laboratory is maintained for your conveni- 
ence. Many a packer's puzzling difficulty has 
been overcome in our laboratory—to the pack- 
er's immense relief and complete satisfaction. 
We invite you to consult us. There is no cost, 
no obligation. Write us! 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


LAND AVENUE © CHICAGO ILLINOTS 


6819-27 SOUTH ASH 


on Soles Boy 





Here is the perfect 


SPECIAL X 


SOY FLOUR 
is the Ideal Binder 


binder; it meets all 4 
requirements. SPECIAL 
X absorbs and holds na- 


tural oils and juices, 





thus assuring a natural 


flavor and a more appetizing color. You can improve 
your sales and profits by improving the slicing quali- 
ties of your Sausages, Meat Loaves and Loaf Special- 
ties. Send today for free trial sample of SPECIAL X. 





Wind 





SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, INC. 


SOYA PRODUCTS DIVISION + DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Hide market reverses sagging trend 

on inflationary talk—70,000 hides 

move at steady prices—Packer heavy 
calf sell “ac up. 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—After a_ dull 
draggy market during the early part of 
the week, the packer hide market re- 
versed itself sharply late this week, re- 
flecting the speculative activity in all 
markets induced by the announcement 
after the election that Congress would 
be asked to extend the debt limitation 
of the government by another fifteen 
or twenty billion dollars. 


Trading was resumed in the packer 
market at steady prices for all descrip- 
tions involved so far, with a total move- 
ment of a little over 70,000 hides re- 
ported, Oct. and early Nov. take-off. 
Tanners were credited with taking 
heavy native cows and extreme light 
native steers, as well as some branded 
cows, while the balance of the move- 
ment was reported to be for account of 
Exchange operators. 


There was violent churning in the 
futures market following the inflation- 
ary news. Futures on Thursday sold 
off 40@45 points and then reversed the 
trend, closing 57@75 higher, with an 
active trade. 

No trading has been reported as yet 
in native steers, which buyers say can 
be bought at steady price of 15c. Pack- 
ers sold a total of 15,000 extreme light 
native steers, taking them well into 
Nov., at 15c; the Association sold 1,000 
same basis. 

One packer sold 3,000 butt branded 
steers and two lots totalling 2,900 Colo- 
rados moved at 13c, both steady. Heavy 
Texas steers are quotable at 13%c, last 
paid. A packer sold 1,000 Oct.-Nov. 
light Texas steers early at 1214c, steady 
basis. Extreme light Texas steers are 
quotable at last paid price of 13%c. 


All packers sold a total of 10,800 
Oct.-Nov. heavy native cows at steady 
price of 14%c. Light native cows moved 
previous week at 14c for northerns and 
14%c for River points, but bids this 
basis are now being declined. The As- 
sociation early this week sold 4,000 
Oct. 23/43 Ib. light cows at 14%c, or 
4c premium for the light end. A total 
of 30,000 Oct.-Nov. branded cows sold 
at 13c, of which tanners were credited 
with buying 12,000; Association also 
sold 1,000 Nov. branded cows at 13c. 


One packer sold 1,500 current salting 
native bulls late this week at 9%c, 
steady; branded bulls quotable at 8%4c. 

Withdrawals from Exchange ware- 
houses during the month of Oct. totalled 
106,646 hides, compared with 84,102 
during Sept.; 12,747 more hides have 
been withdrawn during the first four 
days of Nov., bringing warehouse stocks 
down to 471,556 on Nov. 4th, as against 
561,502 on Oct. 4th. A good part of 
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recent withdrawals have been frigo- 
rifico heavy steers. 

Final estimate of shoe production 
during Sept. was 34,580,879 pairs, a 
decrease of 12 percent from Aug. and 
6 percent under Sept. 1939. Production 
for first nine months of 1940 was 8 per- 
cent under same period of 1939. 


LATER: Future trading steady 
prices; packer sold 3,000 native steers 
15c; 2,000 butts, 13%4c; 8,000 Colorados, 
13c; 4,000 heavy Texas, 13%4c; 12,900 
River points light cows, 14%4c; 9,000 
northerns, 14c; 8,000 branded cows, 13c; 
5,000 southern native kips, 21c; 5,000 
southern overweights, 20c. 


OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER HIDES. 
—The market was draggy early in the 
week, with some offerings around 48 lb. 
avge. at 12%c for natives unsold, and 
some heavier average spready hides 
available at 12c. However, this market 
strengthened later, and 48 lb. avge. 
were salable at 12%c, with lighter 
average hides salable at 13c, brands 
We less. 

PACIFIC COAST.—Trading opened 
up in the Coast market at mid-week 
when Vernon packers sold 6,000 and a 
larger packer about 9,000 Oct. hides at 
11%¢, flat, for steers and cows, f.o.b. 
Los Angeles; trading spread later to 
the north coast, with about 30,000 more 
Oct. hides sold same basis. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
There was a little trading early this 
week in the South American market at 
steady prices for heavy steers, while 
light steers worked about “%¢c up. Sales 
of 9,000 Argentine standard steers were 
reported at 88 pesos, equal to about 
13%¢ce, c.if. New York; 5,000 Argentine 
frigorifico reject steers sold at 80 pesos 
or 12%¢c, both grades steady. One pack 
of 2,500 LaBlanca light steers sold at 
85 pesos or 12%c, about “ge advance. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The country 
market, at this writing, has not had 
time to adjust itself to the changed con- 
ditions prevailing in the packer market. 
Trade was quiet and market draggy 
early in the week, with more of a dis- 
position to offer hides, some collectors 
showing a little anxiety to trade. How- 
ever, with the sudden firming of other 
markets, some offerings were with- 
drawn and, in the absence of trading, 
prices are mostly nominal. Untrimmed 
all-weights are quotable 10% @1\Iec, flat, 
del’d Chgo. Heavy steers and cows 
quoted 8%@9c flat, trimmed. Buff 
weights quoted 11%@12c, selected, 
trimmed. Good trimmed extremes are 
reported rather scarce now and quoted 
13% @l14ec, selected. Bulls quoted 
around 7%4@7%%c; glues around 8%@ 
8%c flat; all-weight branded hides 
9144@10ce, flat. 

CALFSKINS.—Packer heavy calf- 
skins advanced 4c late this week when 
one packer moved three cars of north- 
ern heavies 914/15 lb. at 2844¢; in keep- 
ing with this advance, River point 


The 


heavies are quoted nominally 274éc, 
with 27c last actually paid. Light calf, 
under 9% lb., last sold at 23c for Oct. 
skins; while no offerings are apparent, 
bids of 23c have been declined and some 
buyers report a few available at 24c. 
Last trading in Chgo. city calfskins 
was at 19c for 8/10 lb. and 23%c for 
10/15 lb.; collectors withheld offerings 
prior to the election and now talk higher 
without definite offerings as _ yet. 
Straight countries quoted 16@16%c 
flat. Chgo. city light calf and deacons 
last sold at $1.3714; this figure declined 
this week, with offerings withheld. 
KIPSKINS.—Except for one small 
Oct. production, most packers are well 
sold up on Oct. native kipskins, with last 
trading at 22c for northerns and 21c 
for southern natives; one car Oct. 
northern natives sold this week at 22c, 
steady. One packer has already sold a 
good part of Oct. production of over- 
weights, basis 21¢c for northerns and 
20c for southerns, while Oct. brands 
are generally held. In view of the gen- 
eral situation at present, higher prices 
may be obtained on remaining offerings. 
Chicago city kipskins are nominal 
around 1914@20c, pending trading; 
offerings have been small at 20c. 
Straight countries quoted 14%@l5c 
flat. 
Bid of $1.00 was declined for packer 
Oct. regular slunks, with $1.15 asked; 
hairless last sold at 60c. 


HORSEHIDES.—tThe horsehide mar- 
ket is strong, and city renderers with 
manes and tails are quoted $5.90@6.00, 
selected, f.o.b. nearby sections; buyers 
are reluctant to pay these prices, but 
admit difficulty in finding lower offer- 
ings, some being held higher. Ordinary 
trimmed renderers quoted $5.70@5.80, 
del’d Chgo.; mixed city and country 
lots around $5.25, Chgo. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts quoted 
2114 @22%6c per lb., del’d Chgo., for full 
wools. The market appears firm on 
shearlings but representative trading 
small, due to light production; last 
sales reported in one direction at $1.65 
for No. 1’s and $1.15 for No. 2’s, with 
$1.75 and $1.25 now asked; same house 
reports moving a small car of No. 3’s 
at 75c. A small lot is offered in another 
direction at $1.65 for No. 1’s and $1.20 
for No. 2’s. Pickled skins are under- 
stood to be fairly well cleaned up, with 
$5.25 per doz. last paid in one direction 
and others quoting market $5.00@5.25. 
Sales of outside independent packer 
Nov. wooled pelts were reported late 
last week at $2.60 per cwt. liveweight 
basis, and it is intimated that $2.75 
per cwt. has since been paid, without 
confirmation; outside small packer stock 
quoted proportionately lower. There is 
a little uncertainty in the wool market 
late this week, following the recent 
advance, due to the announcement that 
the government will relax its require- 
ments for the exclusive use of U. S. 
wool in uniforms, etc. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES.—One New York 
packer late this week sold a car Oct. 
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native steers at steady price of 16c. 
Part of Oct. production of brands is 
still held, with butt branded steers 
quotable at 13%4c and Colorados 18c 
nom., in line with western market at 
the moment. 

CALFSKINS.—An advance of 15c 
was paid when eastern collectors sold 
6,000 of the 5-7 calfskins this week at 
$1.75; quotations are only nominal on 
the heavier weights, around $2.40 for 
7-9’s and $3.50 for 9-12’s, pending 
trading to establish values. The packer 
market is stronger, without any actual 
business so far to define values; 3,000 
packer 12/17 buttermilk kips sold at 
$4.00, or 15c advance over last week. 


HIDES AND SKINS 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Hides and skins imported into the 
United States during September, 1940, 


both by quantity and value, are reported 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce: 


IMPORTS 
"a Value 

Cattle hides, dry ......... 829,1 $ 90,460 
WE scecesess 15,340, 358 1,105,814 

CS eee 218,046 23,930 
St dvsueecaaoes 18,637 76,438 
Calfskins, oe anniek = aeons 148,738 19,658 
POE bowie aceenes 267,171 40,668 


Sheep and ‘emi skins 


dry and green & wooled. 952,848 173,459 
pickled, fleshers, skivers. 4,008,795 584,637 
Sheep and lamb slats, dry.. 496,507 84,761 
Buffalo hides, dry and wet. 56,865 6,959 
Indian buffalo hides, 
ok ear 72,808 15,100 
Horse, colt and ass skins 
_ Sn iene 19,436 1,755 
TE. sheds ennonesvedtuseens 924,116 67,203 
Goat and kid skins, oz - 3,422,327 799,194 
Se as 9,141 34,851 
Kangaroo and wallaby SOS 112,464 88,350 
Deer and elk skins........ 283,993 72,167 
Reptile skins (pieces)..... 117,935 36,624 
EE EE w.06-06:0:06 v0.00 39,709 6,478 
Other fish skins............ 59,000 1,145 
Other hides and skins 
| ear 128,829 125,027 
EXPORTS 
Pieces Ibs. Value 
Cattle Rides .2..ccccce. 23,557 1,255,328 $115,084 
ED n0cevinceedode 10,400 92,539 25,366 


Goat and sheep skins... .51,620 
Other hides and skins 


10,596 
350,848 27,976 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 


Monday, Nov. 4.—Close: New—Dec. 
4.25@4.40; Jan. 4.30@4.45; Mar. 4.35@ 
4.60; no sales, 

Tuesday, Nov. 
ket. 


Wednesday, Nov. 6.—Close: New— 
Dec. 4.45@4.65; Jan. 4.45@4.65; Mar. 
4.50@4.70; no sales. 

Thursday, Nov. 7.—Close: New—Dec. 
and Jan. 4.45@4.65; Mar. 4.50@4.70; 
no sales. 

Friday, Nov. 8.—Close: New, Dec. 
4.45@4.60; Jan. 4.45@4.65; Mar. 4.50@ 
4.70; no sales. 


5.—Holiday. No mar- 


OCTOBER INSPECTED KILL 


Total federally inspected slaughter 
in the whole United States during Oc- 
tober was as follows: 


Oct., Sept., Oct., 

1940 1940 1939" 
BE kd sdoneeoseane 968,135 811,567 oes 070 
BE. i ccnateanmacts 506,595 416,949 481 
py and lambs....1,734,137 1,468,677 1,584, "615 
De snccatesksasue 4, 482) 818 3,168,454 3; 545,147 


WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 


Lard firmed during the latter part of 
the week on rumors government would 
buy 30 millions pounds of lard and a 
like quantity of shortening for relief 
distribution. There were also reports 
from Washington of prospective loans 
to Britain for the purchase of surplus 
agricultural commodities, among which 
lard might be included. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cottonseed oil was strong upon 
largest trade for some time with May 
oil reaching record high for season on 
general buying, covering, inflation pos- 
sibilities, government plans to buy 
shortening and strength in other mar- 
kets. Southeast and Valley crude, 4%c; 
Texas, 4%c bid. Soybean oil, 4%c bid, 
January and June delivery. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of New York market Friday 
were: Dec. 5.65 sale; Jan. 5.69@5.72; 
Mar. 5.81@5.83; May 5.89@5.90; 228 
lots; closing steady. 


Tallow 
New York extra tallow, 4%4c bid. 


Stearine 
Stearine was quoted 6%c lb. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, November 1, 1940.—Prices 
are for export. Lard, prime western, 
5.25@5.35c; middle western, 5.20@ 
5.30c; city, 44%@4%c; refined conti- 
nent, 6%c; South American, 6%c; 
Brazil kegs, 6%c; shortening 7%c. 


CHICAGO COTTON OIL 


Monday, Nov. 4.—Close: B.P.S. Dec. 
5.41 b; Jan. 5.42 b; Mar. 5.55 b; May 
5.62 b; cash close 5.40 b. 


Tuesday, Nov. 5.—Close: Holiday. No 
market. 


Wednesday, Nov. 6.—Close: B.P.S. 
Dec. 5.41 b; Jan. 5.42 b; Mar. 5.55 b; 
May 5.62 b; cash close 5.40 b. 


Thursday, Nov. 7.—Close: B.P.S. Dec. 
5.51 b; Jan. 5.56 b; Mar. 5.70 b; May 
5.76 b; cash close 5.49 b. 

Friday, Nov. 8.—Close: Dec. 5.51b; 
Jan. 5.56b; Mar. 5.70b; May 5.76b; cash 
close 5.49b. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to November 8, 1940: 
To the United Kingdom, 29,961 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, none. A week 
ago, to the United Kingdom, 44,875 
quarters; to the Continent, none. 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Nov. 8, 1940, with com- 
parisons: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Nov. 8 week 1939 

Hvy. nat. strs.. @15 @15 14% 
Hvy. Tex. “sits. @13% @13% 14 

Hvy. butt brn 

rr @13% 13% ei 

Hvy. Col. strs.. @13 13% 

Ex-light Tex. 

| NE Sa TS @13% @is% 13 
Brnd’d cows .. @13 @13 13 

Hvy. nat. cows. @14% 14%@15 14n 
Lt. nat. cows..14 e149 14 a 0% 14 
Nat. bulls .... 914 @10 
Brnd’d bulls .. 8% 8% @9 
Calfskins ..... 23 @28% 23 28 25 @26 
Kips, - e's @22 22 be 
Kips, ov @21 20 
Kips, brad'd ‘ 18% @19 18% @19 17 
Slunks, reg. ... 1.00 @1.15 @1.00 » 
Slunks, bri. .. @60 @ 60 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. --1gKee 12%@13 13 138% 
Branded ....... 12% 12 eiz% 12%@13 
Nat. bulls .... @s 9 


Brnd’d bulls .. @ 7% G i 8% 
— ee 19 @24n 19 23 22 24 


Pe ere 191%4@20 1914 @20 18 19 
Slonks; Teg. . @85n @85n 1.00 
Slunks, hris. .. @50n @50n 45 @50 


COUNTRY HIDES 


Hvy. steers ... 8%@ 9 8%@ 8% 10 10% 
Hvy. COWS .... re 9 738 8% 10 10% 
“eee 11%@12 114%¥@11% 11%@12 
Bxtremes osene 13% @1 @13% 13% 
SE tre ey a ™%@7% TK@ ai 7™%@ 8 
Calfskins ..... 16 16% 16 Si 15% @16 
Kipskins ...... 14 15 4% 15 ai5% 
Horsehides ....5.25@6.00 5.10@5.75 50@5. 
SHEEPSKINS 
Pkr. shearlgs... 1.65@1.75 @1.65 @1.50 
Dry pelts ..... 121% @22% 21 @22n 22 @22% 


NEW YORK HIDE FUTURES 


Monday, Nov. 4.—Close: Dec. 12.55; 
Mar. 12.30@12.33; June 12.24; Sept. 
12.24 n; 85 lots; 9@13 higher. 

Tuesday, Nov. 5.—Holiday. No mar- 
ket. 


Wednesday, Nov. 6.—Close: Dec. 
12.30; Mar. 12.10@12.11; June 12.06@ 
12.10; Sept. 12.00@12.08; 131 lots; 18@ 
25 lower. 

Thursday, Nov. 7.—Close: Dec. 13.00; 
Mar. 12.85@12.86; June, 12.67; Sept. 
12.57 n; 504 lots; 57@75 higher. 

Friday, Nov. 8.—Close: Dec. 12.93@ 
12.94; Mar. 12.70@12.75; June 12.55n; 
Sept. 12.50n; 330 lots, 7 lower @ 17 
higher. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended November 2, 1940, were 
6,175,000 lbs.; previous week 5,865,000 
lbs.; same week last year 3,918,000 lbs.; 
Jan. 1 to date, 205,153,000 lbs.; same 
period last year, 203,338,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
week ended November 2, 1940, were 
6,779,000 lbs.; previous week 6,887,000 
lbs.; same week last year 6,179,000 lbs.; 
Jan. 1 to date, 235,121,000 lbs.; same 
period last year, 219,603,000 lbs. 
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GREAT WESTERN CLOSES 


The fifteenth annual Great Western 
Livestock Show was held at Los An- 
geles, October 26 to November 1. The 
highkght of the show was the auction, 
which saw the finished product pass into 
other hands. The grand champion Here- 
ford steer brought 61c per lb. in the fat 
stock sale from Fred Harvey, Inc. The 
grand champion barrow, a Duroc, sold 
at 25c per lb. to Great Western Packing 
Co. 

Judges in the carlot fat steer division 
were W. W. Wofford of Coast Packing 
Co., Charles Whitlock of Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. and Russell Wiley of Armour 
and Company. 

Commenting on the event, President 
J. A. McNaughton said, “Visitors who 
have attended the Great Western Live- 
stock Show for several years have re- 
marked about the great improvement in 
quality of meat animals exhibited at 
the show. Exhibitors declare that much 
better cattle, hogs and sheep are re- 
quired in order to win at this show than 
in the case of earlier shows.” 


ST. PAUL SHOW SALES 


Total sales at the twenty-third an- 
nual Junior Live Stock Show in South 
St. Paul amounted to $54,500. Among 
the bidders who bought stock at sub- 
stantial premiums over current market 
prices were Swift & Company, Armour 


and Company, Stock Yards National 
Bank, Cudahy Packing Co., Newport; 
Superior Packing Company, St. Paul; 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin; Wilson 
& Co., Albert Lea; and Elliott & Com- 
pany, Duluth. 


INTERNATIONAL JUDGES 


The honor of choosing the grand 
champion steer of the 1940 Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition will fall 
to J. Charles Yule of Carstairs, Alberta. 
With but two exceptions in the past 40 
years, steer classes of the Chicago show 
have been judged by experts from Eng- 
land, Scotland or South America. This 
will be the first time since the first 
World War that a Canadian has served 
in this capacity. A list of 51 widely- 
known livestock authorities will name 
other livestock winners. 


Carlot cattle exhibits will be judged 
by three experienced Chicago men— 
Harold N. Cudney, Homer D. Plate and 
H. B. Duplan; W. F. Monia, Chicago, 
will judge carlot sheep; John A. Kotal 
and M. B. Middaugh, Chicago, sheep 
eareasses; E. W. Caughey, Chicago, 
sweepstakes ten barrows on hoof; and 
Dean S. Hawkins, Chicago, will judge 
swine carcasses. 

Dates of the 1940 Exposition are 
November 30 to December 7, marking 
the 41st annual show, and will be staged 
in the International Amphitheater at 
the Chicago Stock Yards. 


SEPT. MEAT CONSUMPTION 


Federally inspected meats available 
for consumption in September, 1940: 


Total Per 
Consumption, capita 
Ibs. Ibs. 
BEEF AND VEAL 
September, 1940 
September, 1939 
9 mos., 1940 
9 mos., 1939 


3.46 
8.83 
31.38 
30.74 


September, 1940 
September, 1939 
© MO, WR. occ cccccves 5,861, "964,000 
9 mos., 1939 4,920,370,000 


September, 1940 
September, 1939 
1940 


9 mos., 
9 mos., 1939 


September, 1940 
September, 1939 
-, 1940 


September, 1940 
September, 1939 
9 mos., 1940 
9 mos., 1939 


RECEIPTS AT 12 MARKETS 


Receipts of salable cattle, calves, 
hogs and sheep at twelve public mar- 
kets during October, with comparisons, 


were: 
Sept., Oct., 
1940 1939 
998, = 1,010, 685 
: 223,704 270,812 
1,175,695 1,211, 061 
1,184,607 1,211,364 


Oct., 
1940 














Let your 
Ham Maker 
tell you about 


PITH, NOFIBRE! 


Cream of Spice Seasonings dis- 
solve completely because all pith, 
fibre, and foreign matter is re- 
moved. Only the finest ingredients 


ADELMANN! 


He'll tell you how the Neg eae oy s close the aitch- 
bone cavity firmly, why the covers yt "t tilt an! the 
ham can expand while cooking, how the self-seal ing 
cover retains the ham juices in the container, how shrink- 
coe and operating ti = are poe reduced. And when 

ets Comme ~ ealize why Adelmann Ham 
Bei ers are nd om Ham Makers Prefer.’ 


Made of Cast Aluminum, Tinned Steel, Monel Metal, 
and Nirosta (Stainless) Steel, the most complete line 
available. Ask for booklet “The Modern Method.” 


HAM BOILER CORP. 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St. 
Liverpool & 12 Bow ry London. Australian and New Zealand 
Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities. 
Cooation Representative: C: A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


that definitely contribute to the 
high quality standard of STANGE 
Products are used in this flavorful 
and uniform seasoning. Start us- 
ing C. O.S. at once. Write for gen- 
erous free samples! 


Was. J. STANGE Co. 


2536-40 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
Western (Branches: 923 E. 3rd St., Los yr 1250 
Sansome St., San Francisco, In Canada: 4. H. Stafford 
Industries, Lid. 24 Hayter St., Toronto, Ont. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT one stgapcies 





AUTOMATIC LOCKER SYSTEM 


A unique frozen food locker system 
which automatically moves any desired 
compartment to a point opposite the 
master door was shown for the first 
time by the Armstrong Cork Co. at 


the recent National Food Locker As- 
sociation convention in Chicago. 

Featured in the new equipment, 
known as the Polar Wheel system, is 
a series of locker tiers arranged in 
the form of a wheel and enclosed in a 
zero-cold room. Operation is as simple 
and effective as push button tuning on 
a modern radio. Patrons merely press 
their designated button and the auto- 
matic device moves the individual locker 
to a point opposite the door. Upon open- 
ing the master door, the customer finds 
his locker directly in front of him. 


The Polar Wheel system, like the 


Polar Chest locker system also offered 
by Armstrong, assures customers a 
maximum of comfort. It is not neces- 
sary to enter a cold room to gain ac- 
cess to the lockers. The system is fully 
automatic and no attendant is required. 
Commercial storage of frozen foods is 
provided by ample space in the center 
of the wheel. 

Two basic units are available: one 
provides 100 lockers arranged in single 
tiers five compartments high, and the 
second features 160 lockers in double 
tiers, each containing four compart- 
ments. Plants may be designed with a 
larger number of lockers by a combi- 
nation of these units. 

The apparatus was designed to meet 
increasing demand for small locker 
systems. It is particularly suitable for 
branch locker plants or as an auxiliary 
unit for larger operations where busi- 
ness expansion necessitates increased 
frozen food facilities it is said. Rapid, 
modern developments in the frozen 
foods fields make the new system par- 
ticularly adaptable for use in meat 
stores and other market centers which 
are keeping pace with the latest trends 
in food merchandising. 


REMOTE CONTROL 


A simple and accurate means of in- 
dicating, recording or controlling pro- 
cess variables remote from the point of 
measurement is offered by the new 
Taylor remote pneumatic transmission 
system, developed by the Taylor Instru- 


CUSTOMER 
CONVENIENCE 


Customer is shown re- 
moving meat from her 
locker which was auto- 
matically brought oppo- 
site the master door 
when she pressed desig- 
nated button. No at- 
tendant is required, al- 
lowing the customer to 
make a leisurely selec- 
tion from the locker’s 
contents. As the cus- 
tomer does not enter the 
cold room, she does not 
have to don heavier 
clothing. Only the cus- 
tomer’s own key will 
open her individual 
locker. The unit was de- 
vised to meet the grow- 
ing demand for small 
cold storage locker sys- 
tems. 
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ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y. The 
system is particularly advantageous, it 
is said, where it is desired to correlate 
temperature, pressure, flow or liquid 
level data on a centralized panel or in 
a control room. 


The system utilizes standard Taylor 
instruments. It may consist of one or 
two transmitters connected to a re- 
ceiver, or one or more separated receiv- 
ing instruments, as far as 1,000 ft. from 
the transmitter. Transmitters or receiv- 
ers may be of the indicating, recording 
or controlling types. Air pressure is the 
transmitting medium; %-in. outside 
diameter copper tubing is the means of 
connection. 

The system is said to be accurate to 
within plus or minus 1 per cent of the 
scale range when properly installed. 
Speed of response of the receiver to 
changes in output air pressure from the 
transmitter is largely dependent upon 
distance—the maximum lag being 1 
second per 100 ft. of connecting tubing. 


NEW LINE OF D.C. MOTORS 


Compactness and improved protection 
are said to be two outstanding features 
of a new line of d.c. motors recently 
announced by General Electric Co. 
A new design of rolled-steel frame 
and improvements in end-shield and 
bearing-bracket construction combine 
to give the new motors excellent pro- 
tection from external damage. Use of 
Formex wire coils and a specially de- 
veloped glyptal insulating varnish are 
claimed to provide high resistance to 
impact, abrasion, and the action of for- 
eign materials. The motors can be fur- 
nished with either sleeve or ball bear- 
ings. 

Open motors are available’ in 
constant-speed ratings from % h.p. at 
850 r.p.m. up to and including 60 h.p. 
at 1,750 r.p.m. and, in adjustable-speed 
ratings from % h.p. at 850/3,400 r.p.m. 
up to and including 15 h.p. at 500/1,800 
r.p.m. Motors in the larger ratings (be- 
ginning at 50 h.p. 850 r.p.m.) embody 
additional design innovations such as 
a new system of self-ventilation, extra 
protection of all current-carrying and 
rotating parts, and large conduit boxes. 
New V-type double-brushholders are 
said to give better commutation and 
permit rotation in either direction; a 
new type lifting lug facilitates han- 
dling. 

Other features common to the entire 
line include small diameter, reversal 
without changing any parts of the 
frame, fan, or brush rigging and Tex- 
tolite wedges in the armature slots to 
serve as protection for the windings of 
the motor. 
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HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS 


Average weights of barrows and gilts 
marketed at Chicago, Omaha and St. 
Joseph were heavier in October than in 
October, 1939, while hogs at Kansas 
City, National Stock Yards, IIl., and St. 
Paul were lighter. Sows continued 
lighter at all six markets during Octo- 
ber compared with the same month last 
year. 


Average prices of barrows and gilts 
in October, 1940, dropped from 60c to 
84c compared with the same month last 
year, while prices of sows ranged from 
15¢ to 50c lower than in October, 1939. 
Prices this month, compared with the 
preceding month, were from 32c to 48c 
lower for barrows and gilts. While av- 
erage prices of sows at Chicago, Kansas 
City and Omaha rose a little daring the 
month, at East St. Louis and St. Paul 
prices dropped 1le and 13c respectively 
and at St. Joseph remained the same. 


U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
reports following average weights and 
prices at the six markets during Octo- 
ber, 1940 and 1939: 


Barows and Gilts Sows 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
ee 221 365 382 
BD GED we ecieoeses 212 364 376 
Omaha y 224 358 379 
National Stock Yards. . .21: 219 356 380 
OW UD. Huda éeigewayws 211 210 356 372 
ee 199 201 357 378 


Average costs for these classes at the 
six markets during October and a year 
earlier were: 

Barrows and Gilts Sows 

ct. > Oct. Oct. 

1940 1939 1940 1939 

Chicago . .86.35 $7.04 $5.98 $6.33 
Kansas City . 6.08 6.66 5.87 
Omaha . . 5.97 6.57 5.78 5.98 
National Stock Yards. 6.22 6.93 5. 6.12 
St. Joseph .. coos OB 6.67 5.75 5.91 
Ge. Paek os ss OS 6.69 5.f 6.07 


Average weight of droves at Wichita, 


Denver and Fort Worth markets were 


as follows: 


Oct. Oct. 
1940 1939 
Ibs. Ibs. 


WINER 2c nc ccccccsccccccceccsecees 219 210 
238 


AUGUST LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


Supplies and weight of cattle, calves, 
hogs and sheep slaughtered during Au- 
gust, as reported by the U. S. Market- 
ing Service, were: 


LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTERED 
Aug., July, 
1940 1940 


Cattle 2, 822,000 
Calves 432,000 
Cows and heifers 375,000 
Steers 427,000 421,000 
Hogs 3,045,000 3,219,000 
Sheep and lambs.1,489,000 1,448,000 


AVERAGE LIVE WEIGHT 
Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 
Sheep 

TOTAL DRESSED WEIGHT 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

Cattle ....... 421,000,000 421,000,000 421,000,000 


49,000,000 51,000,000 48,000,000 
541,000,000 596,000,000 511,000,000 


57,000,000 55,000,000 57,000,000 


FALL FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Feeder shipments of cattle and sheep 
received in several Corn Belt states 
during July, August and September, 
1939 and 1940, as reported by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics: 


CATTLE AND CALVES 
1940 1939 
Head Head 
...- 152,422 126,417 
** "1 964'641 233/909 
‘'386°396 353.945 
803,459 714,271 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 
--e+- 178,018 184,372 
. 429,307 413,769 
951,341 821,917 


ete cs oe 1,553,661 1,420,058 


SEPTEMBER CATTLE IMPORTS 


Greater numbers of cattle were im- 
ported from Canada and Mexico during 
September than in the same month in 
1939. Total cattle imported during the 
first nine months of the year was 
under the total for the corresponding 
period in 1939. 

Compared with imports during the 
preceding month, cattle shipments from 
Canada showed a slight decrease and 
imports from Mexico were also under 
the total for August. Imports from 
Canada in the 700-lb. and heavier class 
were one-third larger this September 
than last, and calf imports increased 
also, but decreased from the volume in 
August. 

Decline in receipts from Mexico was 
marked in the unfinished and heavy 
weights. Only 82 head of cattle of 700 
Ibs. or over were received from Mexico 
during September. Total inshipments 
were 9,443 head during September, com- 
pared with 11,545 head in August, and 
7,569 head in September, 1939. 

Number of cattle imported from 
Canada in the first nine months of 1940 
was 55,404 head under the total for 
the corresponding period in 1939, and 
totaled 163,406 head, against 218,810 
head a year earlier. 

Cattle imports from Mexico during 
the first nine months of 1940 were 77,888 
head smaller than in 1939, totaling 300,- 
554 head, compared with 378,442 head 
a year earlier. 

Sept. Sept. 9mos. 9 mos. 
1940 1939 1940 1939 

Canada— 

Over 700 Ibs..... 12,302 8,072 87,716 137,180 
200-700 Ibs. 1,264 472 6,730 7,831 
Under 200 Ibs... 4,460 2,761 68,960 73,799 


Total 18,026 11,305 163,406 218,810 
Mexico— 
Over 700 Ibs..... 82 287 30,839 44,562 


200-700 Ibs. .... 8,910 6,478 241,333 303,070 
Under 200 Ibs... 451 804 28,382 30,810 


7,569 300,554 378,442 





KENNETT-MURRAY 
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DAYTON, OHIO 
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L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 




















DETROIT, MICH. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service.) 

Des Moines, Ia., Nov. 7, 1940.—At 16 
concentration points and 10 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota hog prices 
strengthened a little this week, despite 
heavy receipts. Butcher hogs closed 
5@15c higher and packing sows were 
from 5@20c up. 


Hogs, good to choice: 


Ws: 

330:Ibs. down 
330-400 Ib. 
400-500 Ib. 


Receipts of hogs at Corn Belt markets 
for week ended with November 7, 1940: 


Last 
week. 
32,700 
28,500 
39,000 
39,100 
33,800 
25,500 


Friday, Nov. 1 
Saturday, Nov 
Monday, Nov. 4 
Tuesday, Nov. 
Wednesday, Nov. 
Thursday, Nov. 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at New York, Wed- 
nesday, November 6, 1940: 


CATTLE: 


Steers, common and medium 
Cows, medium 

Cows, cutter and common 
Bulls, good 

Bulls, medium 


CALVES: 
Vealers, choice $11.00@13.50 
Vealers, common and medium -50@10.00 
Vealers, culls 5.50@ 7.50 
7.75 down 
HOGS: 
Hogs, good and choice, 200-219-Ib. 
LAMBS: 


Lambs, good, 74-85-Ib 
Lambs, culls 


--$ 6.50@ 6.65 


Receipts of salable livestock at Jer- 
sey City public market for the week 
ended with November 2: 
Cattle Calves 
. 3,088 2,093 


Hogs* Sheep 


Salable receipts ... 3,606 

Previous week: 

Total, with directs.. 8,610 
Salable receipts .. 2,665 2,056 
Total, with directs. 6,031 10,304 
*Including hogs at 41st street. 


12,250 42,521 
2,355 


38,363 


SOUTHEASTERN LIVESTOCK 


Combined receipts of livestock, as re- 
ported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, at seven southern packing 
plants, for week ended Nov. 2: 

Cattle 
Week ended Nov. 2........2,829 


Previous week ............2,288 
Same period ME 2 5, 3 2,656 


Calves 
1,639 
1,331 

987 


Hogs 

12,924 
10,131 
14,500 


Southeastern area slaughter hogs, 
bulk quotations, soft hog basis, Nov. 5: 


Hogs, medium to choice: 
240 Ibs. and over 
180-240 Ibs. 

150-180 Ibs. 
130-150 lbs. 


Sows, medium and good: 
240 lbs. and over 
180-200 Ibs. 

150-180 Ibs. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, November 7, 1940, 
as reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service: 


Hogs (soft & oily not quoted). 


BARROWS AND GILTS: 
Good-choice: 


120-140 Ibs, 
140-160 Ibs. 


S508 


SOS) 
PPARRAS AHN 
SHSSSARSSE 


330-360 Ibs. 
Medium: 
160-220 Ibs. 
SOWS: 
Good and choice: 
6.15@ 6. 30 


Good: 
360-400 Ibs. 
400-450 Ibs. .. 
450-500 Ibs. . 


Medium: 
250-500 Ibs. 


PIGS (Slaughter) : 
Med. & good, 90-120 Ibs 


Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 


STEERS, choice: 


750- 900 Ibs. 
900-1100 Ibs. 
1100-1300 Ibs. 
1300-1500 Ibs. 


STEERS, good: 
750- 900 Ibs. 


6.00@ 6.15 
5.90@ 6.10 
5.85@ 6.00 


14.50 
cceccccscccces 13:00@14.00 


Sven eweee wilco =. 50@1 2. = 
- - 10.50@12. 
10. 50@13. oo 
1300-1500 Ibs. . - 10.50@13.00 
STEERS, medium: 
750-1100 Ibs. ... -+. 8.00@10.50 
1100-1300 Ibs. 8.00@10.50 
STEERS, common: 
750-1100 Ibs. 


STEERS, HEIFERS AND MIXED: 
Choice, 500-750 Ibs. 11.50@12.75 
Good, 500-700 Ibs 10.25@11.50 
HEIFERS: 
Choice, 750-900 lbs 
Good, 750- 
Medium, 500-900 Ibs 
Common, 500-900 Ibs 
COWS, all weights: 
Good 


6.50@ 8.00 


11.50@12.75 
10. 2541150 


Cutter and common 
Canner 


BULLS (Ylgs. Excl.), all weights: 


Sausage, good 

Sausage, medium 

Sausage, cutter and common. 
VEALERS, all weights: 


Good and choice 
paawe and medium 


6. 
5.75@ 
10. en. 75 


CALVES, 400 lbs. down: 


Good and choice 
— and medium 
1 


Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:* 


SPRING LAMBS: 


*Good and choice 
*Medium and good 
Common 


YEARLING WETHERS (shorn): 
Good and choice 
Medium 

EWES (shorn): 
Good and choice 


.50 
Common and medium ) 3.75 
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11.50@13.25 
11.75@13.75 
12.00@13.75 
12.00@13.75 


7 =e 13.00 
13.25 


12. O34 213.50 
12. 50@ 13.50 


11.50@13.25 
11.75@13.50 
12.00@13.50 
12.25@13.50 


11.50@12.75 
11.50@13.25 
12.00@13.50 
12.00@13.50 


9.75@11.75 
10.00@12.00 
10.25@12.00 
10.25@12.00 


10.00@11.75 
10.00@12.00 
10.25@12.25 
10.25@12.50 


9.75@11.75 
9.75@12.00 
9.75@12.25 
10.00@12.25 


OOowo 
PERE 
&H 8888 
RRRS 


gz S333 


7.50@10.00 


7.50@ 9.75 
7.50@10.25 


7.50@10.00 


an 
an 
oo 
oo 


6.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 5.75@ 7.7 


= 75@12.25 


10.75@12.00 
9.50@10. 75 


9.25@10.75 


11.25@12.50 
9.75@11.25 
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3.50@ 
2.25@ 


4.40 
3.50 


3.25@ 4.00 


4.00 . 
3.00 1. ‘15@ § 1.75@ 3.25 


1Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. Shorn animals with 


less than 60 days’ wool growth quoted as shorn. 


*Quotations on slaughter lambs of good and choice with 


of medium and good grades, as combined, represent lots averaging within the top half of the good and 


the top half of the medium grades, respectively. 





CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock in Chicago by 
the principal packers for the first three 
days this week were 17,889 cattle, 2,569 
calves, 36,514 hogs and 9,963 sheep. 


1940 


TRIMMING OFF THE PROFITS 


Do your men trim the profits off your 
pork loins? Read chapter 6 of “Pork 
PACKING.” The National Provisioner’s 
pork plant handbook. 





PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, November 
2, 1940, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO 

Armour and Company, 9,218 hogs; Swift & Com- 
pany, 8,590 hogs; Wilson & Co., 11,750 hogs; West- 
ern Packing ., Inc., 2,694 hogs; Agar Packing 
Co., 6,174 hogs; shippers, 3,797 hogs; others 33,215 
hogs. 

Total: 23,869 cattle; 
4,242 sheep. 


5,584 calves; 75,438 hogs; 


KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves 


Armour and iy -weed 3,636 622 
Cudahy Pkg. 60 545 
Swift « RS e i "740 643 
Wilson e ,168 617 
Indep. Pkg. eee eeee 
Kornblum bo Co.. 
Others 


Sheep 
6,002 
4,547 
4,476 
3,666 


Hogs 
5,067 
2,517 
3,831 
2,857 
400 


"363 «2,092 »=-9,163 
14,689 2,790 16,764 27,854 


OMAHA 


Cattle and 

Calves Hogs 
Armour and Company 6,066 
4,083 
3,441 
3,484 
5,918 


Swift & Company 
Wilson & C 
Others 


Cattle and calves: Eagle Pkg. Co., 3; Greater 
Omaha Pkg. Co., : Geo. Hoffmann, 35; Lewis 
Pkg. Co., 758; Nebraska Beef Co., 462; Omaha 
Pkg. Co., 184; John Roth, 89; South Omaha Pkg. 
Co., 511; Lincoln Pkg. Co., ‘277. 

Total: 15,712 cattle and calves; 
10,684 sheep. 


22,992 hogs; 


EAST ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company 3,492 
Swift & ee... 3,767 
Hunter iy 1,239 
Heil a 
Kre 


Hogs Sheep 


10,416 


14,417 


ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves 
Swift & Company... 1,918 380 
Armour and Company 2'377 393 
Others 1,748 66 


Sheep 

10,980 5,059 
9,625 3,655 
468 3,646 


839 21,023 12,360 


Not including 1,883 hogs and 420 sheep bought 
direct. 


SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,177 80 
Armour and Company 2,375 65 
Swift & Company... 1,948 75 
Shippers 3,33% 70 
Others 283 7 


10,116 297 


Hogs 
6,143 


Sheep 
3,376 
° 


2,690 
421 


17,721 .779 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Cattle Calves 

Armour and Company 2,013 823 

Wilson & Co 944 

Others 419 17 

4,165 1,784 

Not including 34 cattle and 
direct. 


Hogs 
2,917 
2,864 
1,141 
6,922 2,319 
2,419 sheep bought 


Sheep 
954 
1,365 


WICHITA 
Cattle Calves 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 3 22 
Wichita D. B. Co... 2 oe 
Dunn-Ostertag 
Fred W. Dol 


Hogs 
4,525 

125 
° oe 563 
Sunflower Pkg. Co.. 5g ne 278 
Pioneer Pkg. Co.... one 


Sheep 
2,295 


822 


5,491 


Not including 379 cattle and 183 hogs 
direct. 


2,295 
bought 


DENVER 
Cattle Calves 
989 123 
702 132 
lil 
209 


Hogs 
1,753 
1,740 

985 
1,476 


575 5,954 


Cattle 
Armour and Company 3,072 
Rifkin Pkg. Co 903 
Swift & Company... 5,089 
United Pkg. Co...... 2,136 262 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 661 985 
Others oes 


Calves 
3,093 
33 


Hogs 
25,837 


37,167 


13,636 9,462 


FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company 2, 2,827 
Swift & Company... 2,566 2,123 
131 ar 
Rosenthal. Pkg. Co.. 50 6 


cccccececoee 5,486 4,983 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Cattle Calves 
25,944 
2,836 
1,200 
157 
650 


320 


25,331 
321 


56,759 


Total 


Kingan & Co 1 
Armour and Company ‘362 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. 
Stumpf Bros. 

Stark & Wetzel..... 
Wabnitz & Deters... 
Maass Hartman Co.. 
Shippers 

Others 


CINCINNATI 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.. 2 

E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 
Lohrey Packing Co.. 
H.H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 
J. Schlachter 

J.&F. Schroth P. Co. 
J. F. Stegner Co.. 
Shippers 

Others 


5,690 
339 
5,732 
3,753 
.. 8,684 
582 184 
“7,200 25,438 
5,125 hogs 


Not including 1,108 cattle, 
sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATIONT 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha* ... 
East St. Loui 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City .. 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 

St. Paul . 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati . 
Ft. Worth 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 


342,247 


Chicago 20,185 
Kansas City 

Omaha 

East St. Louis 

St. Josenh 

Sioux City 


Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 3, 
Ft. Worth 8,622 
166,324 


*Cattle and calves. tNot including directs. 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN OCTOBER 


Receipts, weights and range of top 
prices for hogs at National Stock Yards, 
Ill., for October, 1940, with compari- 
sons, reported by H. L. Sparks & Co. 
were as follows: 


Total receipts 
Average weight, 


Top prices: 


216,575 
* 

$7.40 

6.70 


*Not available; records destroyed by fire. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards for current and comparative periods. 


tRECEIPTS 

Cattle Calves Hogs 
3,165 27,312 

1,407 29,489 

22,574 

19,265 

12,766 

10,300 


121,725 
111,800 

90,216 
100,452 


Mon., Oct. 


Sat., Nov. 

*Total this week 

Prev. week 

Year ago 41,68 
Two years ago....... 42,262 


SHIPMENTS 
Calves Hogs 
275 
802 
548 
222 
> 


Cattle 
1,138 
689 


23 
459 
1,354 
Total this week. 2,045 
Previous week 1,642 4,033 
Year ago .. 1,603 7,679 
Two years ago 1,323 11,811 
*Including 1,027 cattle, 1,017 calves, 51,006 hogs 
— sheep direct to packers from other 
points. 


All receipts include directs. 


TtNOVEMBER AND YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts thus far this month and year to date 
with comparisons: 


—November— Year 

1940 1939 1940 1939 

1,749 14,985 1,591,058 1,534,608 
684 293° . 


3,663 


Cattle 


TAll receipts include aisest. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 
Cattle Hogs 


Week ended Nov. 
Previous week 
1939 


Av. 1935-1939 
SUPPLIES 


- -$10.35 


FOR CHICAGO PACKERS 
Cattle 


Week ended Nov. 2 
Previous week 


HOG RECEIPTS, 


No. -, —Prices— 
Rec’d " Top ¥. 
-121,700 2 $6. 
1 55 


Week ended Nov. 1. "ae 


Previous week 
39 


9.10 


Av. 1935-39 $8.80 $8.45 


Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Nov. 1, 1940, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS 


Hog slaughters at Chicago under federal inspec- 
tion for week ending November 1: 


Week ending Nov. 1 
Previous wee 

Year ago 

Two years ago 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers week ended Thursday, November 7: 


Week ended Prev. 

fs week 
Packers’ purchases 67,760 
Shippers’ purchases 4 3,992 


71,752 


EXPORTS OF SPECIAL MEATS 


Meat specialties exported in Septem- 


ber and their value: 
Sept., 
value 


$ 3,908 
400 
19,612 


Sept., 
Tbs. 
Kidneys and livers 23,815 


WOEED occccccsascece Reeedeees 1,892 
Poultry and game 85.973 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- R 
SUOME chek the wouter of Beemtech deamieaeh (Reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service) 


t 16 cent for th k ended October 19, 1940. 

. ee a ee oe WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 
eee NEW YORK PHILA. BOSTON 
ended . week, STEERS, carcass Week ending November 2, 1940. 9,227 2,980 2,957 
Week previous 5 2,486 2,875 
Chicagot .. i 24,838 of Same week year ago 10,578 2,662 2,690 
a 72° COWS, carcass Week ending November 2, 1,663 3,114 
Week previous 1,400 3,035 
Same week year ago 1,289 2,579 
i ‘ BULLS, carcass Week ending November 2, 808 32 
Philadelphia : ‘ “'069 «2205 Week previous 937 33 


Indianapolis ) " Same week year ago..... aint 16 
New York & Jersey” City. 


Oklahoma Cit 5983 7,564 F VEAL, carcass Week ending November 2, 1,398 978 
Cincinnati . ‘ 3, Week previous 1,029 859 
Same week year ago 2 4 956 
; 4,180 : LAMB, carcass Week ending November 5 20,399 
126,615 153,075 147,022 Week previous 
*Cattle and calves. Not including directs. Same week year ago.. 
MUTTON, carcass Week ending November 
HOGS 
= Week previous 
Chicago 133,201 117,728 101,127 s k 
Kansas City 45,935 48, 11 48,006 wee wees Feer, See 
Omaha 5 36,12. . P J 3 ik v 
Bast St. Louis? 84°091 77, 178 3" ORK CUTS, lbs. ae ending November 
St. Joseph at 3 : Week previous 


Sioux City 31,32 y s Ey WU WI Wi oe inn orc seen ticcects 2,622,174 
Wichita 


Fort Worth 4 : i BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending November 386,451 
— 2 oes ) Week previous 271,167 
New Yeck & Jersey City.. 53°743 < Same week year ago............scceceees . 447,992 
Oklahoma City 9, 7: 
Cincinnati 5 LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 
gg oe, es ‘S17 «CATTLE, head Week ending November 2, 2,069 
Milwaukee 2 13,552 Week previous 2,205 
560.273 476,029 Same week year ago 1,846 
Includes National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, CALVES, head Week ending November 2,970 
Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. Week previous 2,838 
Same week year ago 5 2,309 
Chicagot 9,803 14,320 Y HOGS, head Week ending November 2, 19,020 
— City — 1 Week previous 18,944 
» Same week year ago 19,040 
St. Joseph 5,8 5 SHEEP, head Week ending November 3,285 - 
Wichita vy: 2'595 3°494 Week previous 4,060 
Same week year ago 56,740 8,595 
Philadelphia 


Indianapolis 2990 so. 3/063 Country dressed product at New York totaled 2,860 veal, 12 hogs and 149 lambs. Previous week 


RoerHo!SOOAnon 


yo et OR ND OD COD oS nw 
ASRASKS Fs 


| 


_— 
wo 
— 


New York & Jersey City. -70, 768 839 7 2,889 veal, no hogs and 213 lambs in addition to that shown above. 
Oklahoma City 2,319 

Cincinnati 
Denver 
St. Paul 





200,295 211,068 WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Hog slaughter for the week ended STEERS 
November 1 totaled 849,932 hogs—the Week Same 
largest weekly total in nine months. a. = We 
Total for the same week last year was’ oronto 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 704,052 head. Sheep slaughter at 303,- tera see 
Receipts for week ended November 2: 06 head was also considerably in ex- Calgary... 
ne th eit Cattle Hogs sheep CeSs of kill in the same week last year. Edmonton 


Week ended Nov. 2 59, 278, Cattle kill was little changed from the 
aaa week 


*Not including directs. 


-~ 
ad 
n 
+ 
& 
” 
aR 


Saskatoon 
previous week and 1939. Regina 


° : Vancouver 
Number of animals processed in 27 


centers for week ended November 1: 

At 11 markets: Toronto 
Week ended Nov. 2 Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Montreal 
Previous week 31441000 New York Area?..10,628 16,058 52,591 70,743 bd nd 
1939 348,000 Phila. & Balt : 1,256 32,603 2,363 4 nen. 
3,20 938 ; ae teiiane as d  et) annsea soon ee oe 
1128 2 os 3 8 et a Be 
1,127 steeee 5,942 133,201 48,727 giogne, v8 
8,521 ‘ wad ee 

At 7 markets: Sheep 21,285 Vabamver 
Week ended Nov. ~» 
eect Previous week ,000 pon yen Omaha :114:699 1,000 bey 74 
7 1939 000 ra eaieels G iil 


937 r - ( 6 ‘ « 142,701 39,865 Montreal 
bee 5 168,000 192,000 P Winnipeg 
So. Minn.* 7,262 173,532 43,055 Calgary 
7,760 —-_ — Edmonton 
3, r Total ...cccoe. ’ 82,279 849,932 303,806 Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw ... 
"1,752 159,982 84,073 779,605 291,064 Saskatoon .. 
PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK Total last’ year.156(985 87278 7041052 276,941 Regina... 
1Includes New as City, Rowest, and Jersey bi nhl soa : “* 
i e City. 7Includes ncinnati an eveland, 0, cial Canadian hog grades are now yt concen 
Receipts for 5 days ended Nov. 1: and Indianapolis, Ind. Includes Biburn, Ui}. *in- basis. quotations for B1 Grade. Grade A, $1.00 
cludes National Stockyards and East St. uis, premium. 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep and St. Louis, Mo. ‘*Includes So. St. Joseph, Wich- 
Los Angeles 2,387 2,657 1,069 ita, Oklahoma City, and Ft. Worth. “Includes Bt. GOOD LAMBS 
San Francise 48 2,205 1,7 Paul, So. St. Paul and Newport, nn., an ‘adi- ee ; 
Portland x : 285 4,800 3 nd son and Milwaukee, Wis. ‘Includes Albert Lea and ee erednnns ey 
7 ’ > Austin, Minn., and Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Ft. Winnipeg .... 
Dodge, Mason City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm - 


Lake, and Waterloo, Iowa. ee 


pies wae PB co ge - the on eee Prince Fag 
™ : slaughter uring the calendar year approxi- MeeSO POW ccocccccccces 
Watch the Classified Advertisements mately 74% of the cattle, calves and hogs, and Saskatoon .... 
82% of the sheep and lambs that were slaughter egina 
page for good men. under federal inspection that year. Vancouver 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


pong nig this om 10¢ per word 

charge $2.00. 
Tecttah enna, nadie eee 7¢ per word, 
minimem charge $1.40. Count address or box 
number as four words. Headline 70¢ extra. 





Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





SAUSAGEMAKER AND FOREMAN—A-1 Sausage- 
man can make full line. Desires connection with 
large or small packer. Investigate this ad and get 
right man. Can go anywhere. Box W-66, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Tl 


Sales Manager 
or assistant to owner. Many years in charge of 
sales and provisions. Aggressive, responsible. Em- 
ployed at present, good reason for making change. 
A-1 references. Box W-52, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ml. 


CANNED MEAT . REPRESENTATIV E available for 

New England or Midwest connection. Aggressive, 

responsible, with thorough knowledge canned meats 

and general line backed by ten years’ experience 

merchandising through all type outlets. Box W-74, 

—" NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn 
2S hic ago, Ill. 


SALESMAN OR BROKERAGE (34) 15 years’ 
branch house experience including 5 years as prod- 
uce manager, Philadelphia, Pa. Box W-69, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Cc hicago, Ill. 7 


su PER INTENDENT—20 years’ " packinghouse ex- 
perience. Last 10 years manager of sausage, boiled 
ham and smoked meat departments, having charge 
of production, costs and sales. Good education, 
married. Age 42. Box W-68, THE NATIONAL 
PROV ISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


AU DITOR, 
connection. 


OFFICE MANAGER desires permanent 

Experienced plant and branch house 
auditing and handling credits. Best references. 
Box W-67, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Men Wanted 


WANTED:—HIGHLY EXPERIENCED rendering 
superintendent or foreman who has had consider- 
able experience in dry rendering. State salary and 
experience with reference. Box W-54, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 








YOUNG, AGGRESSIVE boiled ham foreman. Good 
opportunity with progressive firm. State age, ex- 
perience, education and salary expected. Box W-62, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, III. 


MEDIUM SIZED EASTERN packer 
tunity for industrial engineer. Write 
and experience to Box W-63, THE 
PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., , Chicago, Til. 


WANTED: ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 
State age, experience and education. Own hand- 
writing. Box W-61, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


has oppor- 
references 
NATIONAL 


Sausagemaker 

Capable of manufacturing complete line of quality 
sausage and loaves. Splendid opportunity with a 
fast growing independent packer. Good salary for 
man who can produce quality merchandise. Give 
history of experience, references, age, etc. Box 
W-56, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—SALES MANAGER and promotion man 
by sausage concern. Capable of handling 15 to 20 
routes. Good proposition for right man. Give age 
and qualifications. All inquiries held confidential. 
Box W-73, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, ml. 


Ww ANTED—EXPERIENCED BEEF man. Must 
know how, and be willing, to actually break up cat- 
tle into cuts, and teach this art to another, so that 
the applicant answering this ad can take position as 
assistant sales manager with increased beef sales 
his goal. Box W-70, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT by Chicago pack- 
er. Age, 35 to 40. Experienced sausage, smoked 
meat, general manufacturing. Give references. 
Box W-75, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 




















SELL or BUY 
LOCATE a JOB 
FILL an OPENING 


All can be accomplished 


through the classified columns of 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


No matter what your message is, 
it will reach the entire packing 
industry in these columns. Be 
sure your wants come to the at- 
tention of enough people. Send in 


your classified ad today. 























Meat Packing Equipment 
Offerings 


10—Aluminum St. Jack. Kettles, 40, 60, 80, 100 gal. 

1—Meakin horiz. continuous Crackling Press, with 
2 ——. 30 b.p. Motor, 800 to 1000 
b. ca r 

5—9"x19" Eoreivine Digesters or Percolators. 
4000 Ft. Drag, Scraper and Screw Conveyor. 

10—Bartlett & Snow — Tankage Dryers 

25—Dopp Kettles, all size 

10—Hammer Mills, Gegabere, Grinders, Pulverizers 

4—Ice Breakers and Crushers 

2—Brecht 200 Ib. Stuffers, without tubes. 

1—Brecht Enterprise No. 156 Meat Grinder. 

1—Brecht 1000-lb. Meat Mixer. 

1—Brecht 18’ Filter Press 

1—Hand Operated Fat Cutter 

Ask for ‘‘Consolidated News’’ listing our large 

stock. Send us your inquiries—we desire to serve 

you. What have you for sale? We buy from a 

cieate item to a complete plant. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 





The Bunn Tying Machine 


is used very generally by packers for 
tying sausage boxes, bacon squares, 
picnics, butts, etc. Ties 20-30 packages 
per minute. Saves twine. Write for our 
10-day free trial offer. B. H. Bunn Co., 
7609 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Equipment Wanted 





Packing Equipment Wanted 


Wanted for user 2—50 and 100 Ib. Silent Cutters 
2—50 and 100 Ib. Stuffers: 2—100 and 200 Ib. 
Mixers; 3—Grinders; Filter Press. Lard Cooling 
Roll. No dealers. W-718, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONEER. 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 





WANTED—4 x7 dry rendering cooker, gut washer. 
Must be in good condition. No dealers. Box W-71, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y¥ 





Miscellaneous 





NEW CROP ORANGES and grapefruit. Ideal 
Christmas gift. Ship to you or friend. C.0.D. 90-lb. 
standard box, $5.85. Express prepaid. Include re- 
mittance for your friend’s box. Address order to: 
Nichols and Company 
Kingston, Ga. 





AN ESTABLISHED CHICAGO firm covering all 
Chicago and Midwest producers desires cooperation 
with Brokers of packinghouse products throughout 
United States and Canada. Correspondence solic- 
ited. Answer Box W-76, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











SAUSAGE PROBLEMS? Here’s Your Pr, 


“Sausage and Meat Specialties” 


The first book of its kind on these important subjects. Sausage manufacturers and sau- 
sagemakers are applying it to their daily operations, and prominent educators in agri- 
cultural colleges have adopted it as a text book. Modern authentic sausage practices, 
tested and proven sausage formulas, recommendations for manufacturing and operating 
procedure and plant layout suggestions highlight the subjects covered in this outstanding 


volume. Order your copy today . . 


THE NATIONAL 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO, pines 


. price $5.00, postpaid. 


PROVISIONER 
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BEEF e PORK e VEAL e LAMB 
CANNED FOODS 
HAMS e BACON - LARD e SAUSAGE 


We specialize in carlot beef sales 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


General Offices: OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Packing Plants: OTTUMWA, IOWA; SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA; TOPEKA, KANSAS 











Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


ohnJ.Felin&Co., Inc. 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 402-10 West 14th St. 


HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 


Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PORK PRODUCTS —SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 















































THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
H. L. W ff Earl 


oodru: McAdams Clayton P. Lee P. G. Gray Co. 
437 W. 13th St. 38 N. Delaware Av. 1108 F.St.S.W. 148 State St. 























KINGANS RELIABLE 


HAMS @ BACON @ LARD @ SAUSAGE 
CANNED MEATS @ OLEOMARGARINE 
CHEESE @ BUTTER ® EGGS ® POULTRY 





A full line of Fresh Pork @ Beef @ Veal 
Mutton and Cured Pork Cuts 


Hides @ Digester Tankage 


KINGAN & CO. 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
Main Plant, /ndianapolis - Established 1845 




















PATENT CASING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


PATENT SEWED CASINGS 


MADE UNDER SOL MAY METHODS 


617-23 West 24th Pluce Chicago, Illinois 





GET THE BEST ALWAYS ASK FOR THE 
“ORIGINAL” 
“SELTZER BRAND” 
LEBANON BOLOGNA 
MFR’D BY 
PALMYRA BOLOGNA CO., INC. 





PALMYRA, PENNA. 








Rath’ 
from the Land O'Corn 


m mh mh hm mm bh hb Md dd ddd dd 


BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 


THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, IOWA 
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HORMEL 


GOOD FOOD 


Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 


























BICZYJA 


(Pronounced BE-CHI- YA) 


— AND — 
PRONOUNCED 


The finest Polish-Style 
Ham on the market to- 
day by hundreds of sat- 
isfied Tobin customers! 


THE TOBIN PACKING CO., INC. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 

















THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 





CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








Wilmington Provision Company 


TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 
U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 




















THE 


CASING HOUSE 
Bearn. Levie Co., inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1682 


MEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
BUENOS AIRES AUSTRALIA WELLINGTON 
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ADVERTISERS 


in this issue of the 


Allbright-Nell Co., The..... Third Cover 


American Meat Institute........... 6, 7 
Armour and Company .............. 8 
ES SL eee ere 25 
Cottuietd Corp... .. cc cceccs First Cover 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co...... 16 
Cpe Se Ge... . wo cc ok cevncees 40 
Felin, John J. & Co., Inc............. 39 
I ov ve veka ewe ae bee 3 
Griffith Laboratories, The........... 16 
A EN GIONS 6 ck cic dct cede ss ees 32 
Hormel, Geo. A., & Co... ..cccccceses 40 
Hunter Packing Co... ......cccccees 41 


Hygrade Food Products Corporation. .41 


PR a ee 34 
ee rr 39 
Kennett-Murray & Co............... 34 
CS Er 39 
Legg, A. C., Packing Co., Inc......... 29 
Levi, Berth. & Co., Inc.............. 40 
Mayer, H. J., & Sons Co. .........00% 29 
I ie Mn 64s 6h een aeeeenea ane 34 
Meyer, H. H. Packing Co............ 39 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cond 
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a Hs 46 Koh ore rerneee vee 16 
We Ge Ge Gy 6 kde cceccavanen 39 
Palmyra Bologna Co., Inc............ 39 
Patent Casing Company............. 39 
Rath Packing Company............. 39 


Smith’s Sons Co., John E. .Second Cover 


Spencer Kellogg Sons Co............ 29 
I, THe, is SIO oes ve reswecns 32 
Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Wks. .16 
Superior Packing Co... ....cccccsccs 41 
Swift & Company........ Fourth Cover 
ees TO GOs os oa ki wsiwenccuss 40 
U. 8S. Slicing Machine Co............ 14 
Vout, &. G., Betee, Ee... ccc ccccccess 39 
Wilmington Provision Co............ 40 


‘re 


The firms listed here are in partnership 
with you. The products and equipment 
they manufacture and the services they 
render are designed to help you do your 
work more efficiently, more economically 
and to help you make better products 
which you can merchandise more profit- 
ably. Their advertisements offer opportu- 
nities to you which you should not overlook. 





HONEY BRAND 











Hams - Bacon 


Dried Beef 


ea 


CONSULT US BEFORE 


YOU BUY OR 
HYGRADE'S SELL 


Frankfurters in 
Natural Casings 


HYGRADE’S 


Original West 
Virginia Cured Ham 
Ready to Serve 










Domestic and Foreign 
Connections 
Invited! 


HYGRADE’S 


Beef - Veal 
Lamb - Pork 













HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Superior Packing Co. 


Price Quality Service 







Chicago St. Paul 











DRESSED BEEF 


BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
Carlots Barrel Lots 




















g"arantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index 


HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 
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William G. Joyce 
OFFICE Boston, Mass. 
106 Gansevoort St. & 
F. C. Rogers Co. 
\ s Philadelphia, Pa. j 






















THERE IS 


By Mail, Air-mail 
or Wire, Daily 
Information on 


Provisions 


Green and S. P. Reg. 
Hams 


S. P. Boiling Hams 


Green and S. P. Skd. 
Hams 


Picnics, Green and S. P. 

Bellies, Green and S. P. 

D. S. Bellies, Clear and 
Rib 

D. S. Fat Backs 

D. S. Rough Ribs 

Other D. S. Meats 

Export Cuts 

Fresh Pork Cuts 

Barrelled Pork and Beef 


Lard 
Cash 
Refined 
Neutral 
Futures 


Sausage Materials 
Pork Trimmings 
Boneless Beef 

Dressed Beef for Boning 
Pork and Beef Offal 
Beef Ham Sets 


Tallow and Grease 
Oleo Oil and Stearine 
Cottonseed Oil 

Hides and Calfskins 
Fertilizer Materials 


Market Statistics 
Hog Markets 
Provision Stocks 
Export Shipments 
Domestic Shipments 


all handled by the 

market authority of 

the industry— 

THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 





NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


KNOWING! 


Only when you KNOW the markets can you sell 
or buy intelligently. 


Subscribers to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE neither 
sell nor buy by “rule of thumb” methods. Theirs 
are no “hit or miss” transactions. They KNOW 
THE MARKET and sell or buy accordingly. 


If you save only %c per lb. by KNOWING the 
market you save $75. No wonder active traders 
watch the markets closely through THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE. Since it is an accepted basis of settle- 
ment in trading, you don’t have to take anybody 
else’s word for it. 


If you save lc per lb. by KNOWING the market 
you save $300 on a car of product. And if you are 
not informed you may easily lose that amount. 


And the same thing is true of the seller. If he 
KNOWS the market and he gets the market price 
he may get as much as $300 per car additional in 
a difference of only Ic per Ib. If he is not informed 
he can just as easily lose that much. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE coming to you every full 
trading day of the week will pay for itself many 
times over. 


Write for a sample copy and complete informa- 
tion today. 
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37 W. Van Buren ~ CHICAGO 
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| UROLLEYS 4. 


MADE TO LAST LONGER 


Too often proper consideration is not given to the purchase and upkeep of 
overhead packinghouse Trolleys. ANCO, on the contrary, always considers 
Trolleys an importcnt part of packinghouse equipment, therefore upholds 
very high standards of materials and workmanship, which go into their 
production. 

No secondhand materials are ever used in ANCO Trolleys. All ANCO 
sheave wheels are perfectly round and carefully drilled. The design of 
the grooves makes it impossible for them to climb curves or switches. They 
are made of the best grade grey iron obtainable, cast so smooth that it is 
unnecessary to machine or in any way destroy the original hard cast surface 
of the tread. It is this that insures long life of the wheels. 

Highest grade materials, perfect design, balance, and uniformity, together 
with rigid inspection, make ANCO Trolleys the accepted standard in hun- 
dreds of packinghouses today. 
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THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. WESTERN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





the clean-up job is done quickly 
and efficiently with PRIDE WASH- 
ING POWDER. Those long-lasting, 
heavy-duty, soap suds dissolve 
clinging greases and stubborn 
stains quickly and easily. Pride 
Washing Powder is packinghouse- 
produced for packinghouse use. 
Packed in 200-lb. barrels, 125-lb. 
drums, and 25-lb. pails. No 


matter where your plant is 


located, there is a local Swift rep- 


resentative ready to serve you. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPARTMENT 











